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Introduction. 

We naturally expect the sea to play a large part in 
English Literature. Students of Anglo-Saxon have often 
dwelt upon its prominence in our earliest verse. It re- 
ceived slight but glorious recognition at the hands of Shake- 
speare and some of his contemporaries. In the eighteenth 
century poets had little to say of it save that it was "big 
and awful" (1), but with Byron and SheU-ey there was a fresh 
burst of sea -enthusiasm. How has it been with the Vic- 
torian singers? 

This study is an attempt to answer that question as far 
as eight of the greatef poets are concerned. We shall 
obviously find that certain moods and aspects of the sea 
have appealed most to each poet, and that the best and most 
truthful description in each lays stress upon different de- 
tails, portrays a separate special charm. The treatment 
of color and effects of light and shade varies greatly; one 
can hardly dwell too often upon the constantly changing 
tints of the sea, while to others it is apparently a study 
in a single color. No two have heard the same things 

(1) Myra Reynolds: The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry 
between Pope and Wordsworth. 
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8 
when they have listened to the voice of the sea,- 
"Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will be and what has be^n; ■ 
is it glad or sorrowful, threatening, pitiful or triumphant? 
does it ever speak the words of ftod or fate? The poet's 
personal attitude towards the sea is of the greatest inter- 
est: has it been to hira a beautiful dead thing, without 
love, without companionship, or a divine personality, all- 
glorious with its own life and capable of inspiring the 
deepest devotion? Is it plastic, ready to take the impress 
of human ,ioy and sorrow, or is it a higher, calmer power that 
can impose its own peace upon the heart of man? Bqually 
important is the poet's use of the sea in metaphor and sim- 
ile: of all that nature has given us the sea is perhaps the 
most wonderful, certainly the most variable in its beauty, 
the most terrible in its wrath; with its vastness, its un- 
rest, and a mystery that science has never been able to 
touch, its power of sug^^estion is unlimited, and probably as 
long as the soul of man shall be troubled by thoughts of 
life and death and destiny, he will turn to the sea for help 
tt) put into words the all but inexpressible. The poet's 
figurative use of the sea, therefore, may often throw light 
upon his philosophy. 
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8 
These are some of the lines upon which this study has 
been made; in brief, what the poet has seen, heard and felt 
in the presence of the sea, what it has suggested to him,and 
the use he has made of it in his verse. The first em- 
phasis has been laid upon his best and most characteristic 
work, that which he has felt in moments of special insight; 
but the student has no right to neglect any part of a poet's 
work, however weak or conventional, and the effort has been 
made to get his real point of view, as derived from the num- 
ber and character of allusions as well as from what may be 
his more important contribution to the subject. Hence I 
have not felt at liberty to pass unnoticed any reference to 
the sea whatever except such meaningless expressions as, from 
sea to sea, and the like; even commonplaces , such as a sea of 
troubles, a wave of sorrow, may become significant by their 
environment or by frequency of use. 
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Chapter I. 
Tennyson. 
Tennyaon was bom only a few miles from the sea and 
rambles along the coast formed a regular part of his boyish 
pleasures both at Somersby and afterwards at Louth. His 
early delight in the sea developed into a life-long affec- 
tion, which was doubtless strengthened by the circumstance 
that the sea was always in sight from his home at Parring- 
ford. This affection has received full and frequent ex- 
pression in his verse. Of the Juvenilia four are sea-po- 
ems,- the Kraicen, Sea Fairies, the Merman, the Mermaid. 
It is noticeable that they all deal with the fairy-land of 
the sea. The Kraicen which has flashes of both Keats and 
Shelley about it and was possibly suggested by a well-known 
passage in Paradise Lost, touches a subject at all times so 
fascinating to the imagination that man is loth to give it 
up and there is no sea-coast town that does not boast its 
tale of the great sea-serpent. Tennyson recurs to the 
idea in what seoras to me to be the best lines of the Mer- 
maid. Both the Mermaid and its companion-piece, however, 
are far inferior to the kindred passage in Guinevere: 
"And in the light the white mermaiden swam. 
And strong man-breasted things stood from the sea. 
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And sent a deep sea-voice thro' all the land." 
These poems unfortunately suggest a comparison with that 
most lovely and pathetic of songs, the Forsaken Merman of 
Arnold, but the fact that they appeal to children is a point 
in their favor. They are rich in color - pale green sea- 
groves, purple twilights under the sea, crimson shells with 
silvery spikes, white sea-flowers, hollow-hung ocean-green. 
The same remark applies to the Sea Fairi.es which is chiefly 
interesting, however, in its relation to the Loto8-f5aters. 
As far as the introductory lines are concerned the tenn sea- 
fairies seems a misnomer as the makers of shrill music are 
neither fairies nor of the sea. Perhaps the best line, at 
least to the sea-lover, is that about the rainbow on the 
•poising wave". Tennyson's favorite conception of the sea 
as ridged is found here as well as in three other poems 
written before 1883 (1). 

Of patriotic references to the sea, in which we expect 
Bnglish poetry to be so rich, there are surprisingly few and 
for the most part these few are surprisingly weak. We 
have "the inviolate sea" (Dedication), "our universal sea" 



(1) Supposed Confessions, Lover's Tale, Song: The Winds as 
at their hour of birth. 
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(Welcome to the Duchess of Bdinburgh), "We sailed wherever 
ship could sail" (Hands All Round), "The silent sapphire- 
spangled "marriage-ring of the land. "(Maud); to this last no 
exception can be taken, but the Princess gives us, 

"God bless the narrow sea which keeps her off 
And keeps our Britain whole within herself 
A nation yet. " 
Here the poet glorifies the sea as that which divides, not 
that which unites,- a curious position for a son of the Bra- 
pire to hold; we shall see how deeply the reverse of this 
idea has burned itself into the verse of a youngjr poet. 
In the same lines and in the Ode on Wellington there is also 
an expression of Tennyson's strange dislike of France^and a 
strong insularity, almost violent in the contempt it exhib- 
its towards all forms of freedom not sanctioned by British 
precedent. On political ground in general Tennyson seems 
to lose the noble self-restraint that characterizes his best 
work; this is well illustrated in the Fleet, a hysterical 
protest against neglecting the British navy. The poet's 
admiration for Nelson, just mentioned in this poem, had re- 
ceived a more fitting expression in the Ode on Wellington. 
When we turn to the Revenge we are on higher ground. Ten- 
nyson tried many experiments in his later years, many of 
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7 
them experiments that tjie world could easily spare - at 
least when compared with his earlier, more characteristic 
work, but this ballad seems to me an exception. Curious- 
ly un-Tennysonian, as the lover of the volume of 1842, of 
the Princess songs and of Maud, like to use the word, it is 
yet so vigorous, so simple, so direct, so full of action and 
so alive with genuine feeling, that the reader is simply 
carried away. Carlyle's rugged satisfaction in it is 
easy to understand. Stopford Brooke says, "The soul of 
the Elizabethan age and of its great adventures, its hatred 
of Spain, its bold sea-captains who laughed the impossible 
to scorn, even the very ballad-music of the time, ii\_/orm 
that ballad, which clashes along like the racing billows of 
the sea," Most of Tennyson's patriotic utterances are 
intensely antagonistic to the non-British reader but here is 
the martial music that has the power to stir all hearts. 
It is noticeable that the closing lines in which the sea is 
described as plunging and falling upon the shattered navy of 
Spain suggest a less material view of the sea than is to be 
found elsewhere in Tennyson's verse. Nearly forty years 
before the appearance of the Revenge Tennyson had published 
another description of a sea-fight. The first four lines 
of the Captain announcing the moral purpose of the poem 
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8 
fairly invite the failure that follows; nothing could be 
more dianally weak, even as to the moral; the last four 
lines only have any value*. 

"There the sunlit ocean tosses 

O'er them mouldering, 
And the lonely sea-bird crosses 
With one waft of the wing." 
The sailor has a supersti\^tion that the soul of the man 
lost at sea passes into a sea-gull which ever after hovers 
over the spot where the body went down; the connection may 
seem strained but to me that sea-fancy has always been a 
part of this lovely picture. 

Strangely enough, for Tennyson was never a wanderer and 
his longest voyages were cruises on the North Sea and the 
Mediterranean, his mind recurs again and again to the voy- 
age-idea. In an earlier poem he speaks of himself as 
languishing for "purple seas", and again in the lines en- 
titled To Ulysses as 

"0nce half-crazed for larger light 
On broa(ier zones beyond the foam." 
The fact that he had never taken a long sea-trip together 
with the mental attitude that it implies affords a partia} 
explanation of his curious treatment of the voyage, which is 
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almost invariably touched with allegorical significance. 
The poem entitled the Voyage is purely a search for the Ideal 

. the unattainable, the "one fair vision', whose face was 
•evermore unseen"; it is a dream-voyage, a trip that no voy- 
ager has ever made. It contains action and ardour, but a 
certain extravagance, almost deliriousness of expression, 
hurts it as a work of art. As the critics have observed, 
there is the same search for the ideal in the story of Gala- 
had, who finds the spiritual city beyond the great sea; it 
is across the boundless Ocean that Merlin bids the young 
mariner seek for the mystic Rleara, and the same thought per- 
vades Ulysses. The voyage described in In Meraoriam,103, 
is avowedly allegorical, as is also Crossing the Bar. Rven 
in the Sailor Boy sea-life means action over against sitting 
with empty hands at home, the sailor- lad must save his soul 
by a life of danger; and while it may be granted that some- 
thing of the typical sailor's attitude towards the sea is 
portrayed in the boy's contempt for its perils, the poem 
after all has more of the ethical element than it has of the 
sea. The Voyage of Waeldune belongs to the realm of the 
marvellous throuKhout, and the emphasis is not upon the voy- 
age but upon the isles at which the wanderers stopped. 
Quite distinct from the poems already mentioned are the voy- 
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ages of Rnoch Arden and the sections of In Meraoriara describ- 
ing the course of the boat that brings Arthur Hal lam's 
body to Rngland; but the latter is purely conventional save 
where it is beautified by the poet's love for his friend, 
and might have been written by a man who had never spent an 
hour upon the sea, while the one fine passage in the de«- 
scription of f?noch's voyages, that which tells how he eager- 
ly drank in "the dewy meadow raoming<reath of Kngland", be- 
longs more to the land than to the sea. 

In general I think it must be said that Tennyson's in- 
terest in the voyage resolves itself into a passion for mys- 
tic realms beyond mystic seas, the passion of the recluse 
and the idealist, not of the traveller. It is character- 
istic, often of great beauty, but it seems probable that the 
very strength of this feeling furnishes another obstacle to 
his grasping the spirit of the voyage that is nothing more 
than a voyage. With regard then to those of Tennyson's 

poems that may be classified as sea-pouras, always excepting 
the Revenge which stands by itself and Break, Break, which 
will be considered later, it may be said that his work never 
reaches a very high level unless it has a symbolical mean- 
ing. 

Rut turning to the large amount of sea-allusion scat- 
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tared throughout his work, whether used as description or as 
metaphor, we find ourselves on different ground. After 
working through the poems perhaps my first feeling was one 
of astonishment at what I did not find. It is true that 
Stopford Brooke in his chapter on Tennyson's Nature-Poetry 
affirms that he has no conception of nature as a living be- 
ing and no love for her aside from her connection with hu- 
manity; but remembering the poet's many and sympathetic de- 
scriptions of the sea I had felt inclined to doubt this 
statement as far as the sea is concerned. When my search 
was rewarded, however, by but a single passage - that in the 
Revenge already referred to - that could fairly be advanced 
as an argument, it was necessary to grant that the most rev- 
erent of Wordsworthians was right. He explains Tenny- 
son's attitude as the result of the scientific trend of 
thought during the years in which he wrote his chief poems. 
That this influence worked powerfully upon his mind his most 
ardent admirers must sorrowfully admit, but is it not pos- 
sible that a sufficient explanation of his attitude towards 
nature is to be found in the poet's own natural bias, that 
here as in the conventional morality of the Idylls of the 
King he is merely on a level with the great majority and 
faithfully reflects the common feeling? This point of 
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view is .iustified by the fact that the early poems have no 
more of deeper feeling for nature-at least for the sea-than 
those written in later years. This inborn feeling was 
doubtless strengthened by the poet's bent toiimrds scientif- 
ic thought, and it is possible that the strong influence ex- 
ercised upon his work by the classics may have been a third 
factor. The objective treatment is not entirely without 
its advantages; the man who looks at nature and sees only 
the outside, if he observes accurately and conscientiously 
as Tennyson did in a pre-eminent degree, is perhaps bettor 
able to draw a faithful oortrait than the man who feels more 
of passion and ecstacy, who is aware of a soul in things 
more precious than the loveliest picture or the sweetest 
song, Swinburne expresses a great deal more of ray own 
personal feeling for the sea than Tennyson but I doubt if 
there is any single passage in his poems that so vividly 
brings up before my eyes the way the sea looks as certain 
passages in Tennyson; though of course in this case there 
are other things to be considered, especially the latter' s 
power of concentration as compared with Swinburne's wild 
wastefulness of words. However that may be there are few 
descriptions that possess in so great a degree the power of 
bringing up the vision of the sea, of producing the illusion 
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of reality. Ab the sea was only a beautiful picture to 
Tennyson, never the beloved companion, or idolized master, 
it follows that we must not look for the note of personal 
rapture; the sea is viewed as an accessory to the life of 
man, an accompaniment to his changing moods, a background to 
throw into higher relief his .ioys and sorrows. 

Stopford Brooke has called attention to Tennyson's 
preference- an inevitable preference- for the sea as seen 
from the shore, -the wave crashing upon the shingle^ the 
breaker beating on the crag, the long billow* losing itself 
on a wide beach of sand. The deep sea is not wholly ab- 
sent; it is found in the Lotos- Waters, the Captain, the Voy- 
age, and In Meraoriam, but there are only two passages wo rtced 
out with anything like the loving touches bestowed upon the 
shore-descriptions; the first is in Ulysses, 

"And when 
Thro' scudding drift the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim soa.*' 
The second in Lancelot and Blaine, 

"As a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 

Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark. " 
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The exquisite first stanza of In Moraoriam, 123, belongs here 
too, 

"There rolls the deep where grew the tree, 
Rarth, what changes hast thou soon,' 
There where the long stre^it roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea.* 
A quiet sea is less frequent than a turbulent or storrny sea; 
perhaps the loveliest illustration is to be found in the 
"full sea glazed with muffled moonlight" of the Princess; 
then there is the silent ocean of the Voyage of Maeldune,the 
sea that "would hardly blanch into spray" of the Wreck, the 
"sleeping sea" of the Oream of Fair Women, perhaps 
"the dying ebb that faintly lipp'd 
The flat red granite." 
of Audley Court, and certainly the beautiful picture in In 
Meraoriara,ll, 

"Calm on the seas and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, "(1) 
There might be some question about the description of the 
man-««r-war in the lines to Maurice?, but I have thought of 
the whole scene as quiet and peaceful; 

(l)See also Margaret and The Lover *3 Tale. 
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•Where, if below the milky steep 
Some ship of battle, slowly creep. 

And on thro' zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely. deep. " 
Reference has beor made to the frequent use of ridge 
or ridged in descriptions of the waves; the poet uses the 
figure in at least eight distinct passages; sometimes the 
word cataract is associated with it(l), as in Locksley Hall, 
"hollow ridges roaring into cataracts*, and in the Holy 
Grail, 

•Tho* heapt in mounds and ridges all the sea 
Drove like a cataract," 
Climb is sometimes used of the mounting wave: The climbing 
wave (Lotos-Bate rs); also in the Last Tournament and the 
Dream of Fair Women. We have the opposite phenomenon in 
Rnoch Arden,-"the dread sweep of the down- streaming seas. " 
The wave wind-tossed or beaten backward is often described; 
in the Two Voices, 

"As when a billow blown against 
Palls back", 
the up-blown billow of the Lover's Tale and in the Golden 
Supper, 

"Slow-movii^ as a wave against the wind 
(l)Stopford Brooke speaks of this. Digitized by CjOOgle 
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That flings a mist behind it in the sun, " 
and the same thing is described in the Dream of Fair Women. 
The wave beating shoreward is often pictured; now the break- 
ers as in Enoch Arden, the Lover's Tale, In Memoriara, 71,and, 
among other passages, in Boadicea where they 'boom and blanch 
on the precipices'; Sea Dreams contains a description of . 
greater length than is usual with Tennyson: 

"But while the two were sleeping, a full tide 
Rose with ground- swell, which on the foremost rocks 
Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea-smoke, 
And scaled in sheets of wasteful foam and fell 
In vast sea-cataracts. " 
A stanza in the Palace of Art belongs here too: 

"One show'd an iron coast and angry waves, 

You seemM to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall." 
Now the sea cdaiAs in on a sandy shore: in the Supposed Con- 
fessions, 

•When the crisp slope waves 
After a tempest, rib and fret 
The broad-imbased beach; " 
in the Lotos-Raters, "the crisping ripples on the beach;" 
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and in the Dream of Fair Women, 

"Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand 
Torn from the fringe of spray; " 
(the use of crisp is noteworthy here), and again in Merlin 
and Vivien, 

"0 did ye never lie upon the shore 
And watch the curl'd white of the coming wave 
Glass 'd in the slippery sand before it break?" 
Now the beach is shingly*. 'the shingle grinding in the surge" 
(Holy Grail), and the remarkable line in Maud, "the scream of 
a madden'd beach dragg'd down by the wave." See also the 
Islet, the Lover's Tale and the lines to Maurice. In the 
Last Toumaraent we have the full sea rolling in upon a level 
coast; 

"As the crest of some slow-arching wave 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league and thin themselves 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud 
From less and less to nothing. " 
Akin to this is "''he long wash of Australasian seas" of the 
Brook and 'the loague-long roller thundering on the reef" of 
Rnoch Arden. 
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The poet often dwells upon the wearing away of the land 

by the seat "the deep as it hollows the cliffs of the land" 

(Becket, Act II, song), "oceans daily gaining on the land" 

(Golden Year), 

"No rock so hard but that a little wave 

May beat admission in a thousand years." 

The Princess. 

There are other illustrations in the Lover's Tale, the De- 
fence of T.ucknow, In lBferaoriara,124, And in the Cup and 
Rnoch Arden the children's castles of sand are swept away by 
the waves. Somewhat akin is the frequent allusion t.o the 
sea-cave: in the Lover's Tale, 

"A low-brow'd cavern, where the tide 
Plash 'd, sapping its worn ribs;" 
in Merlin and Vivien, 

"As on a dull day in an ocean-cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 

In silence." 
See also the Palace of Art, Sea-Dreams and the Sailor Boy. 
The most beautiful and original use of the tide is in 
In Meraoriam in that exquisite section in which the poet's 
deepest unuttered grief is likened to the salt -sea-water 
that fills the Severn and 
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"hushes half the babbling Wye 
And nakes a silence in the hills. 
The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 
My deeper anguish also falls. 
And I can speak a little then." 
In Crossing the Bar the tide is "too full for sound or foam? 
in Audley Court we have the faint lipping of the ebb. Of 
the remaining references the only one that calls for remark 
is the simile in the Cup in which Synorix says that his life 
once a barren shore growing salt weeds is 

"now all drown 'd in love 
And glittering at full tide." 
The pool left by the retreating tide furnishes two figures: 
one in the opening lines of Guinevere in which the injury 
done to Modred 

"ruffled all his heart 
As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast, " 
the other in the Palace of Art, 

"A still salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand, 
T.eft on the shore; that hears all night 
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The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their raoonled waters white," 
Tennyson's foara-pictiires are very lovely: in Guinevere the 
little maid 

"stood 
As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly"; 
in Maud, 

"a hand as white 
As ocean-foam in the moon." 
in the Lotu8-Baters,"the tender curving lines of creamy 
spray", and one of the few lines in the dismal poem called 
Despair that can bear a second reading, -"the points of the 
foam i^i ^^® dark, came playing about our feet. " 

To the various forms of sea-life Tennyson seldom makes 
any reference. There is a gruesome passage in the Sailor 
Boy and somewhat in the same vein the last lines of 10 In 
Memoriara; among the other references to shells, few in num- 
ber, the one extended passage is that in Maud which after 
all contains more rhetoric than poetry. 

Two fine similes, both too well-known to quote, are 

drawn from the iceberg: in Morte d 'Arthur and the Princess; 
three from St, Elmo's Fire, the best is the Princess, 
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'And made the single .jewel on her brow 
Bum liKe the mystic fire on a mast-head, 
Prophet of storm, " 
The buoy is twice described, with fine color-effect in Aud- 
ley Court and figuratively in Gareth ano Lynette. There 
is an exquisite description of a sea-mist in Knoch Arden and 
Arthur's last dim battle in the west was fought under a 
death -white mist. 

The passing ship must have been a familiar sight to 
Tennyson and again and again does he return to it in his po- 
ems. To the lovers in T,ocksley Hall, to the wretched 

m n 

girl in the Plight, to the mother of Rlspah watching over 
the bones of her son, the passing ship had a special signif- 
icance; and it deserves notice that in each case the emo- 
tional value of the thought is enhanced. There is a 
lovely picture of a ship in In Mcjraoriara,103, in which Tenny- 
son's peculiarly illuminating use of the word shining is 
illustrated, and again in 115, 

"And milKier every railicy sail 
On winding stream or distant sea. " 
In the second stanza of Tears, Idle Tears, the poet has with 
simply marvellous art used the joy that greets the incoming 
ship and the sinking of the heart as the outward-bound ship 
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passes from sight to accentuate the nameless yearnings, the 
beauty and pathos, the "desolate sweetness", that belong to 
our thoughts of the past. 

It is, I believe, generally conceded that Tennyson's 
perception of color-effects was not especially keen, but 
perhaps his sea-poetry has more color relatively than the 
rest of his nature-poetry. The sea is mosy frequently 

blue or purple, azure, or sapphire, especially in the lovely 
line, "a purer sapphire melts into the sea" (Maud). Green 

is almost as common; then comes white or silver, the white 
of moonlit waters, or of a storm as in the Flight, "Tho* all 
about the shuddering wreck the death-white sea should rave. " 
Strary5ely enough Tennyson saw the sea gray only three times, 
leaden once. Again he never saw it black, though this 

may have been because he was almost exclusively a land-ob- 
server; there is one noble line in Ulysses, however, that 
taken with its context suggests a gray-black coloring, "There 
gloom the dark broad seas." Again Tennyson rarely makes 

use of sunset coloring; the "crimson seas" of In Meraoriara,86 
is an exception.- Dawn-colors are suggested in the Lover's 
Tale, 

"i>ne morning when the upblown billow ran 
Shoreward beneath red cloud," 
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and more slightly in the song in Becket, Act II, and in 
Tears, Idle Tears. The juvenile poems have a tendency to 
group colors not often found in his mature verse, as in the 
Lover's Tale, 

•The serai-circle 
Of dark-blue waters and the narrow fringe 
Of curving beach - its wreaths of drippii^ green 
Its pale pink shells. • 

One of the most effective color-passages is in Geraint and 

Bnid, 

*/i splendid silk of foreign loom 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue 
Play'd into green, " 
and in the Marriage of Geraint, "white sails flying on the 
yellow sea". Other notable descriptions are those of the 
■green-glimmering" wave and the "milxy sail" already quoted, 
and "the green sparkle of the harbour-buoy" in Audley Court. 
There are three descriptions of a phosphorescent sea, the 
well-knovm passages in the Coming of Arthur and Guinevere, 
and in the Princess the mellow breaker "lapt in wcaaths of 
glow-worm light". There are some descriptions that while 
not bringing out any definite color suggest effects of light 
and shade; one of the best is in Deraeter and Persephone, 
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*A gleam as of the moon 
When first she peers along the tremulous deep.* 
To Tennyson as to most poets the voice of the sea was 
a sad or angry voice, perhaps because, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, it has usually been heard as the interpreter of 
life; it is never joyous or triumphant and very seldom ten- 
der; it is loud and wrathful or it murmurs a plaintive un- 
rest. The conventional roar is very frequent; the best 
passage is in Maud, "Listen, now to the tide in its broad- 
flung, shipwrecking roar." Rave, loud, thundering, an- 
gry, wrathful, blustering, are all found, and Queen Mary's 
pathetic coraraent on her "low voice" belongs he re, -"a voice of 
shipwreck on a shoreless vea." Clash, found several 
times, is most effective in Gareth and Lynette, where the 
knights 

"Clash like the coming and retiring wave." 
Plunging, a favorite word, seems to mean sound rather than 
motion in the Palace of Art, perhaps also in "the lazy- 
plunging seas" of the Last Tournament. In the Lover's 
Tale the rollers call to each other and in I'espair, "the wa- • 
ters-you hear them call." The loud "calling of the sea" 

heard by Rnoch Arden belongs, we are told by the poet, to 
the sudden increase in the volume of the sea's voice occa- 
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sionally heard on a calm night. Sound and voice are 

sometimes used indefinitely: •a sound as of the sea" (Mariana 
in the vSouth),*an ocean- sounding welcome* (The T.ast Tourna- 
ment), "the voice of the long sea-wave", (Waud)," the voice of 
the deep"(Becicet II, song). If roar is used for the most 
part in a conventional way the same thing can not be said of 
moan, a word that is employed only a little less frequently; 
perhaps its musical quality has something to do with its suc- 
cessful use, at all events there are few sea-voice passages 
that are lovelier than the following! "The sea moans round 
with many voices" (Ulysses). "The phantom circle of a 
moaning sea" (Passing of Arthur), "The wind that'll wail like 
a child and the sea that'll moan like a man"(Ri8pah),"the 
meanings of the homeless sea" (In Memoriara,35), "the low moan 
of laaden-colored seas*(Knoch Arden), 

"As in strange lands a traveller walking slow. 
In doubt and great perplexity; 

A little before moonrise hears the low 

Moan of an unknown sea." 

Palace of Art, 

and perhaps finest of all the cry of the lover in Maud, 

It is a curious fact that while Tennyson often employs the 

sea in a figurative way it is very seldom that he hears its 
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voice speaking the message of God or of destiny, but in the 
Passing of Arthur the wan waves rolling in among the dead 
faces become the "voice of days of old and days to be." 

Reference has already been made to Tennyson's occasion- 
al habit of using the sea to heighten the emotional suggest- 
iveness of the thought; his talent for seizing the spirit of 
moods ■ a little indefinite but perfectly familiar to all • 
makes him especially successful here. Such use of the 
sea is most frequent in connection with love and grief. 
Probably no two would agree in the selection of illustrative 
passages, but it seems to me that in the line about the 
stately ships in Locksley Hall, in the dream of the hero be- 
fore he enters the college, in the Prineass and in the song 
in Becket, the sea is introduced, not for the sake of de- 
scription but to increase the intensity of feeling. I am 
sure that this is the. case in the enraptured question of 
Maud's lover, 

"Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay?* 
here the sea echoes and mirrors forth the glory of the new 
life, -its wonder, its beauty, its ecstacy, its vague fear of 
the future. In the grief-passages I would include the 
references to the sea in Riapah, the Flight, the Prefatory 
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Note to his Brother's Sonnets, the "waves that moan about 
the world" in Demeter and Persephone, and especially the sec- 
ond stanza of Tears, Idle Tears, and Break. In Break the 
sea is no essential part of the thought; it is a song of 
sorrow with which the sea has primarily nothing to do, yet 
the passing of the stately ships, the fisher-children and 
the sailor-lad all unconscious of the woe of the world, the 
slow music of the steady monotonous breaking upon the stones 
at the foot of the crags - these so've in an inexplicable way 
to emphasize the yearning after lost cumpaniojiship and the 
intangible sweetness of the past. So in Ulysses, while 
the sea belongs to the subject it is the sea that also serwes- 
to express the under-current of heroic sadness that pervades 
the whole poem. 

Of Tennyson's metaphorical use of the sea incidental 
mention has already been made; this tendency, always strong, 
increases after the Idylls of the King, not in actual number 
of references to the sea, which, owing probably to the dram- 
atic and semi-dramatic character of much of his later verse, 
become less numerous, but in proportion to the purely de- 
scriptive parts. Of such metaphorical passages, betweon 
seventy and eighty in number, more than half deal with life 
and death and change, with spiritual and mental states; one 
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of the first is in the Supposed Confessions, in which the 
doubting heart is likened to the sea after a tempest,- a 
passage also interesting for its admirable descriptive qual- 
ity and its use of certain peculiarly Tennysonian words. 
The Palace of Art gives us the noble comparison of the soul 
to 'a still salt pool" in the stanza already quoted. The 
•stormy gulf" of Maud is life, and the Ancient Sage has, 
"For all that laugh and all that weep 

And all that breathe are one 
Slight ripple on the boundless deep 

That moves and all is gone." 
The "godless deep" of In Memoriam,lS4,is doubt; the same 
figure occurs in Maud, and the Prefatory Sonnet to the Nine- 
teenth Century gives us "seas of Death and sunless gulfs of 
noubt." It is eternity in In Memoriam, 103, and death and 
change in the wife's vision in Sea-Dreams. A very char- 
acteristic use of the sea is as a symbol of the state of the 
soul before its birth into what we call life; it is the 
"boundless deep"of Crossing the Bar, the oft-repeated "Prom 
the great deep to the great deep he goes," of the Idylls of 
the King and again and again in De Profundis; the sea is also 

death or the unknown state that follows the earthly life; be- 
side the quotations already made, in In Memo riaip, 103, in 
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Maud, and, its fullest and loveliest expression, in Crossing 
the Bar; the thought is very old but its strength and sin- 
cerity and the crystalline simplicity of expression have 
.justly given it a high place in the poet's work. 
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Chapter II. 
Browning. 
The sea plays no such part in the verse of Browning as 
in that of Tennyson. This is to be expected in a poet 
for whom nature has no value in herself; she is merely an 
incident and not a very important one, a slight background 
for the drama of the i»ndividual life. Browning is wholly 
occupied with the problems that confront the soul of man, and 
with art and society as the products of man; he even, as it 
seems to me, neglects the very important part that nauire 
often plays in the spiritual growth. Pauline is of course 
in some respects an exception, but, retained in the writer's 
works "with extreme repugnance" it has no claim to bo con- 
sidered an expression of his mature mind. He seoras, more- 
over, unlike Tennyson, to have consciously rejected anything 
remotely resembling the Wordsworthian view of nature: "You 

did not feel what was not to be felt."(l) It is somewhat 
to try 

perilous ^to deduce the personal feelings of a poet from 
works which are largely made up of "so many utterances of so 
many imaginary persons", but after all there must be some 
significance in such consistent subordination of nature. 

(1) Prince Hohenstiel-SchwargatO. 
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This study, however, concerns itself only with his 
treatment of the soa. Sea-poetry, strictly speaiting, 
there is none, unless an exception is made of Home Thoughts 
from the Sea, with its splendid recognition of England's 
naval prowess and its noble and reverent spirit of patri- 
otism. In Fifine at the Fair the sea is used slightly as 
a background and extensively in a figurative way, but it 
does not necessarily belong to the theme of the poem. 
The fine spirited ballad of Herve Kiel is the story of the 
heroism of a poor coasting-pilot, but the amount of sea-col- 
oring is surprisingly small when the subject is considered. 
Browning's poetry, however, contains a considerable mass of 
sea-allusion, most frequent and most detailed when serving 
to explain some spiritual state; purely descriptive passages 
are very few, the most notable being found in Meeting at 
Night and Parting at Morning, -exquisite lines, so faithful, 
80 lucid, so lovely, that they might almost have come from 
the hand of Tennyson himself, 

■The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half -moon large and low; 
And the startled little v/aves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow. 
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And quench its speed i' the slushy sand. 

Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun looked over the mountain's rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 
These descriptions are very exceptional. Browning does 

not, as a rule, like Tennyson seize upon that which we have 
all seen and loved for its beauty; rarely does he constrain 
us to cry out: "This 1 have seen and heard. Thus I have 

H 

felt. He prefers to select some unusual or grotesque 

phenomenon , - 

"A dead gulf streaked with light 

From its own putrefying depths alone. 

Paracelsus, II; 

volcanoes bursting forth in mid-ocean, - 

"The wroth sea's waves are edged 

With foam, white as the bitten edge of hate. 

When in the solitary waste, strange groups 

Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like 

Staring at each other with their eyes on flame." 

Paracelsus,V; (l) 

(1) "As he loomed 

O'er the midland sea last month. " (of ABtna)S(JJello,III 

•The volcano's vapor-flag winds hoist 
Black o'er the spread of sea." Ibid, VI. 
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strange forms of sea-life or wrack cast up by the waves: 
Pauline is likened to "some nameless ocean thing"; in the 
Rnglishman in Italy wo have 

"pink and gray .jellies, your sea-fruit; 
You touch the strange lumps, 
And mouths gape there, eyes open, all manner 
Of horns and of humps," 
and in the 8a«e poem the children are as naked and as brown 
as the fisherman's shrimps, and there is also the figure 
that describes the pilos of loose stK)nes as 

"the loose broken teeth 
Of some monster which climbed there to die 
From the ocean beneath." 
the unforgetable figure in Christmas Bve and Baster Day 
where the body drawn along by the sweep of the Master's gar- 
ment is as a man 

■Sucked along in the flying wake 
Of the luminous water-snake; " 
A Death in the Desert describes the beloved disciple as 
"sea-jelly weak on Patmos strand"; again the lumpish sea- 
beast, blind and maimed^of Caliban^and the urchin that pre- 
tends death at its master's appearance; the starfish in Dis 
A liter Visum, the bubble-fish and the dolphin of Fifine at 
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the Fair; in Colorabe's Birthday the duchess turns to her 
true resource 

"as the inland-hatched sea-creature hunts 
The sea's breast out;" 
the horrible figure in the Ring and the Book,V, 

"Vengeance, you know, burst like a mountain-wave 
That holds a monster in it, over the house;" 
Count Guide describes himself (V. )as 

"born fish with gill and fin 
Fit far the deep sea, now left flap barebacked 
In slush and sand, a show to crawlers vile 
Reared of the low tide and aright therein"; 
again he is likened by the Pope to a shell-fish that leaves 
its shell and steals out to prey and skulk with swrtfly and 
slushworm at their garbage-feast; Aristophanes is a sea-mon- 
ster that is half a god (Aristophanes' Apology); in Pauline 
there is a cloud like a dead whale", floating away in the 
sun in some North sea"; in Paracelsus, III, a dogfish track- 
ing a dead whale; in Colombe's Birthday, Act IV. ,we have the 
following, 

"Twist off the crab's claw, wait a smarting-while, 
And something grows and grows and gets to be 
A mimic of the lost joint, just so like 
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As keeps in mind it never, never will 

Replace its predecessor"; 
there are nested limpets in Paracelsus, V., in Cleon 'the 
shell sucks fast the rock", in Popularity, "live whelks, each 
lip's beard dripping fresh", and among other shell -passages 
the one in Fifine about sea-shells yearning for their pearls. 
The poet often describes the fish, as in Waring where the 
boat curls up like a fish and again lays her whole side on 
the sea, "as a flying fish does"; see also the long passage 
in Caliban upon Sttebos about the icy fish "that longed to 
thaw itself in the luke-warra brine," The Duke's mother 

in the Plight of the Duchess is compared to a shark, and in 
Rchetlos the shark typifies the Persian host; in HervtJ Riel 
the French bffats chased by the Rnglish are "like a crowd of 
frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks pursue." 

It will be seen that Browning takeg grea^t delight in 
all that the sea leaves behind on the sand; the driftwood 
fire so graphically described at the beginning of the Two 
Poets of Croisie belongs here, and it is the fire of ship- 
wreck wood that turns the thoughts of James lee's wife to 
the tragedy of her own story. There is not infrequent 

reference to sea -weed, as the "wash of weed in Dis A liter 
Visum, the threshing rock-weeds of Popularity, and the cur- 
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iou8 political figure in Sordello.I. about cliffs in mid-sea 
grown over with choke-wcod; somewhat akin is the description 
in the Two Poets of Croisic, of the •drowning mats of ytl- 
low-berried growth,* 

There is much of boats, of wrecks and of yoyages, but 
in iiiostc cases used figuratiyely; the yoyages in Balaustion's 
Adyenture and Aristophanes' Apology are the most important 
exception, bat eyen here they are slightly treated; the 
best passage is the yoicing of a universal feeling in Bal- 
austlon's Adyenture, 

'The sea which somehow tempts the life in us 
To ^ome trip over its white was.to of waves 
And try escape from earth.* 
In the song of Paracelsus, IV., though allegorical, there is 
a gay, free, outward movement, especially in the opening 
lines that expresses well the spirit of the voyage, 
■Over the sea our galleys went. 
With cleaving prows in order brave. 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament." 
The deep->sea passages are not numerous and are usually 
associated with the voyage; the best known line, one that 
once read simply refuses to be forgotten, is in Paracelsus 
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III.,*Tbe blind night seas without a saying star*. Sh«lley% 
influence is behind the references to 'dim clustered isles," 
"clusters of far fair isles," in Pauline, and perhaps Jules' 
'unsuspected isle in the far off seas' of Pippa Passes, but 
the loyely figure in CI eon is Browning's own, 
'The sprinkled isles 
Lily on lily, that o'erlace the sea,' 
Browning not infrequently describes the shoreward-moving wave 

in irt)ich Tennyson took such pleasure: in Pauline in the 
description of Andromeda, 

'So she awaits the snake on the wet beach 
By the dark rock and the white wave just breaking 
it her feet," 
in Sordello,VI., 

"A blinding sea 
Of whitest ripples o'er the reef,* 
the fine passage in James Lee's Wife in which the earth 

"thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth:" 
in Mr. Sludge the Medium the world when slapped by harle- 
quin's pasteboard sceptre 

"becomes 
Changed like a rock- flat, rough with rusty weed. 
At first washover of the returning wave? •^^^^y ^^^8^^ 
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in Red Cotton Night-cap Country, 

'And lo the waye protrudes a lip at last. 
And flecks my foot with froth;* 
in Aristophsnes' Apology the Spartans are like "the rough 
'Bsa that 

'may lip, perchance. 
Smoothly the landline reached as for repose - 
Lie indolent in all unquestioned sway; 
But ebbing, when needs iiiust,all thwart and loth 
Sea claws at sand relinquished strugglingly," 
and in Pan and Luna the figure about the pearl 

'lost in the foam 
Churned on a sea- shore. * 
The poet often refers to the pearl; among many other al- 
lusions the following may be cited; the lines in Christina 
about the sea feeling need 

*to strew the bleakness 
Of some lone shore with its pearl-seeds* 
.the lovely line in Summum Bonum *in the core of one pearl 
all the shade and the shine of the sea,* and the equally 
lovely lines in Paracelsus III., 

'Michal's face 
Still wears that quiet and peculiar light 
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Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl." 
Browning often refers to the rock, the rock below the water 
as the*blind rock*of the Bnglishman in Italy, and again a 
few lines beyond, 

•The rocks, tho* unseen. 

That ruffle the gray glassy water 
To glorious green,* 
and the "live rock latoht under wave and foam* of Aristo- 
phanes' Apology; the rock exposed by the ebbing tide, as 
*the sharp black point of misery* in Colombo's Birthday,and 
in James Lee's Wife the naked rock left dry by the surf is 
'Death's altar by the lone shore*. Death is again asso- 
ciated with a rock in the Ring and the Book, XI., where Guide 
describes his old companions as waves reeling to the rock 
of death upon which he himself is likewise tb *break to 
mist*. In the curious and difficult sea figure in the 
^ilogue of Dramatis Personae *8ome selected point of cen- 
tral rock* is the individual circled round by waves, which 
typify the forces of life and nature (I). The most im- 
portant foam passages are figurative: Fifine is 

*Poam-flutiter,bell on bell,that,burstilig at a touch 

(I) Mrs. Orr: Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. 
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Blistered us for our pains; • 
Aristophanes* Apology gives us "fate's pale tremulous foam- 
flower; ■ in Muleykeh the man's white forehead is like a'yel- 
lowish wave's cream crest*; in Charles Avison "passion's 
transient flit and wink" is 

"A ripple's tinting or a spume- sheet's spread 
Whitening the wave. " 

Browning's interest in sea-life naturally produces many 
allusions to the sea-bird, -the sea-duck in Waring, the sea- 
lark in James Lee's Wife, the osprey snuffing the aroused 
hurricane in Sordello,!.; in Paracelsus.V. , 

"Fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets," 
and in Dis Aliter Visum, 

"Do but follow the fishing-gull 
That flaps and floats from wave to cavej 
That's the sea-lover, fair ray friend,'" 
Considering that the use of the sea is so largely fig- 
urative the color-element is strong; the sea is most often 
white or black; blue less frequently, green and gray rarely. 
It is sometimes yellow, fiery or bloodred, and it is olive- 
pale in James 'Lee's Wife,- 
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•The water's in stripes like a snake, olive-pale 

. To the leeward, - 

On the weather-side, black, spotted white with the 

wind. ■ 

There is vivid coloring in the Ring and the Book,X. , 

•May's crescent is no half-moon of red plank. 
And came new tilting o'er the wave i' the west 
One greenish-yellow sea," 
In the Bpilogue of the Dramatis Personae in the passage to 
which reference has already been made, the waves have, now 
the tints of blackest hell, 

"now such reds and blues 
As only heaven could fitly interfuse." 
The color-element is very lovely in Meeting at Night, and 
again in Home Thoughts from the Sea, in which the faint 
blues and grays of the land make a beautiful background for 
the sea bloodred with sunset. In Red Cotton Night-Cap 
Country the sea is gray, in a passage admirable for its ex- 
pression of a certain aspect of sea and sky, 

"The sea lay out a distance crammed by cloud 
Into a leaden wedge," 
and the same poem has a description of the sudden change 

wrought by the "menace of a cloud", 

•But a second since. 
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It laughed a ripply spread of sun and sea, 
Ray fused with wave, to never disunite. 
Now, sudden, all the surface, hard and black. 
Lies a quenched light, dead motion." 
The Ring and the Book, VI, gives us the fine "God's sea glas- 
sed with gold." Saul gives us 'slow paliid sunsets in au- 
tumn" with their "sad level gaze o*er the ocean." The 
poet is especially happy in describing the color of the var- 
ious forms of sea-life tv which his imagination returns bo 
often; the "purple limpets" of the passage already quoted 
from Paracelsus, the bright sea-fruit of An Englishman in 
Italy, the bubble-fish of Pifine at the Fair, 

"globose and opaline 
All over, save where just the amethysts combine 

To blue their best.rimround the sea-flower with a 

tinge 
Barth's violet never knew," 

in Pipita Passes the budding coral under sea that cast out 
■thick red flame through the dusk green universe", and in 
Dts A liter Visum the starfish "rose-jacynth to the finger- 
tips. ■ 

, The sound-element is far less marked. The sea, as 
is almost inevitable, roars, howls, raves, crashes, is angry 
and sounds like thunder, but not often enough to make any 
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oonment necessary. Bven less frequently is its voice 
mournful, though there is one passage that deserves (3[uota- 
tion because it describes so admirably the apparent with- 
drawal, the sudden remoteness, of the sea at nightfall: 

"Lo, already 'tis the land 
Turns sea-like; overcrept by gray the plains expand, 
Assume significance; while ocean dwindles, shrinks 
Into a pettier bound: its plash and plaint, methinks. 
Six steps away, how both retire, as if their part 
Were played, another force were free to prove her art. 

Protagonist in turn. " 

Fifine at the Fair. 

One cannot help wondering what sea-voice the poet heard, 

not always that, possibly, which his art chose to select. 

'Such a soft sea and such a mournful wind*, he wrote Blagden 

from Brittany in 1863, but of this soft melancholy there is 

little or nothing in his sea-verse. It seems to me very 

characteristic of his healthy and courageous spirit that 

laughter is used more frequently than any other single word 

in reference to the sound of the sea; the most significant 

passage is in Gerard de Lairesse, 

"0 laughters manifold 

Of ocean's ripple at dull earth's despair." 
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The sea is sometimes silent, probably the most suggestive 
passage being that in Pippa Passes where Jules tells Phene 
that they are to seek some far island "with the sea's si- 
lence on it. • 

Of Browning's figurative use of the sea much has al- 
ready been wtid. The most extended metaphors are to be 
found in Fifine at the Fair, which it may be observed con- 
tains nearly one-fifth of ali that Browning has contributed 
to the poetry of the sea. The scene is laid by the sea 
and the hero's philosophising in terms of the sea springs 
directly from his environment; The bath in the Prologue 
with its admirable *A11 of the sea my own* makes the sea 
typify a compromise between heaven and earth, the resort of 
the soul that is weary of the world's noise and dust, yet 
unwilling and unable to leave it entirely; upborne by pas- 
sion and thought it substitutes poetry for heaven and re- 
ceives the same sort of delight 
•As a finer element 

Affords the spirit-sart. • 
Again in 64 - 68 the sea is the false, the air the true; 
the swlinatf/% vain efforts to rise from the water into the 
air are the spirit's efforts to rise from the false into 
the true; he is supported by an element too gross to live 
in wholly,and though foiled by his very efforts to rise the 
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briny bit.temess of the false proTes him an alien in that 
element and air *the essential good, not sea*. The false 
must be endured; the wandering wave when grasped, turns to 
nothing in the fingers, but nevertheless the effort to grasp 
it sends the head above it; so the attempt to capture what 
seems a soul, though the soul be found missing, after all 
helps the seeker to mount higher. Again in 72 - 74 man is 
the "glassy bubble-fish*, 'full-blown ingrate*, mere recip- 
ient of the brine", taking all, giving nought; woman is'the 
snow-soft, silver-sweet' rill flowing down to nake the sea 
a little bigger; in 78 woman is the dolphin, 'exquisite sea- 
thing', never missing where an Arion is in peril. In 81 - 
83 Fifine is the merest willow-leaf of a boat better to 
test one's seamanship than Blvire, the steady sailing ship, 
too safe, too certain, to need any special skill; at all 
events change of boat means change of tacticsiand the fitful 
trip with Fifine as well as the steady voyage with Blvire 
is needed to in|)re8t the truth that whatever else may be 
false, the soul is true. In 129 Fifine is the foam- flake, 
BlTlre the sea's self with its calm profurtdityj in 131 BlTire 
is safe and solid land, Bot sea. 

Over and over again in Brwhing's poetry the sea is 
life, fate, chance, and man is the ship that journeys 
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through the waves; repeatedly in Paracelsus, especially in 
the song already referred to; in the passage in Christmas 
Bre and Raster Daj that contrasts the wrecked ship aid the 
life-boat; in King Victor and King Charles in the passage 
beginning, 

*How the skiff exults 
Upon the galliot's wave! * 
In James Lee's Wife the boat is destroyed in harbor, 
*Por seme ships, safe in port indeed, 
Rot and rust. 
Run to dust 
All through worms i' the wood, which crept. 
Gnawed our hearts out while we slept.* 
In Bishop Blougram's Apology life is a single cabin which 
has no room for siy unnecessary moral or intellectual fur- 
nishings. Again the sea is a symbol of the soul: in 
Charles Avison soul is the unsounded sea; in Sordello,VI, 
the hero's powers have been wasted because his soul has nev- 
er found a soul above it, 

•Power to uplift his power, -such moon's control 
Over such sea-dopths; " 
in Rephan, 

•Let drift the sail, dare unconfined 
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Bmbark for the vastitude, mind.' 
Of an absolute blissj Leave earth behind." 
Sometimes the wave is the individual: in Paracelsus, 
III., the passage beginning, 'Come I will show you where ray 
merit lies'*, in the Ring and the Book (ruido likens his old 
eonipanions to waves all swept on by the main current to end 
in foam at the rock of death; in Red Cotton Night-Cap Coun- 
try Miranda and Clara are as wave and cork-float, one with 
power to lift, the other with power to be lifted. Of 
figures that occur but once the only one that remains for 
comment is that in Fifine at the Fair, which affirms that 
every soul greets the Divine light with one answering ray, 
even as every grain of sand heapt confusedly on the beach 
has once been "earth's highest for the nonce." 
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Chapter III. 
Clough. 
In turning from Browning to Clough we turn ttft a smaller 
poet, it is true, but to a £?)lrit no less cheery, courageous 
and truthful; indeed if a single adjective had to be chosen 
to sum up dough's most characteristic merits it seems to 
me that that adjective would be healthy; true of all his 
verse it is especially true of -it^ the jsea poetry that forms 
do large a part of his work, Everywhere the atmosphere is 
wholesome, salt, breezy, invigorating, - the atmosphere of 
the sea from the standpoint of health, if not of aesthetics. 
This interpretation of the sea-atmosphere is the more re- 
markable when we ccnsider that he uses the sea very 
largely in simile and allegory. There is very little de- 
scription,- a somewhat surprising fact when the spirited 
descriptive passages of the Bothie are called to mind; but 
the sea's beauty seems to have occupied him very little; 
vh&t he did feel and with great keeness, was the strength, 
the largeness, the healthfulness, of the sea, and together 
with this the great suggestiveness of the voyage in the 
realm of spiritual things. The few adjectives that he uses 
are characteristic; the most common are great and salt: 
great strong tide (the Bothie), great salt tide (Ibid), 
great salt sea (Ibid) great windy waters (Amours de Voyage), 
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great still sea (Ibid), salt sea (Ibid), great waters (Dip- 
sychus, sc.V. ), salt sea-foam (Come home, come home). 
The tide seems to have made a very strong impression upon 
his imagination, inspiring him to no fewer than seven 
similes, one of which is certainly ara)ng the finest in Eng- 
lish verse, - the well known "Say not the struggle nought 
availeth"; 

"For while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 
Par back, through creeks and inlets making, . 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main." 

There are three tide-similes in the Bothie; in one BlSpie 

likens Phil/ip's love to the high springtide forcing its 

way up the quiet stream of sweet inland water, stopping it 

and driving it backward so that the 'poor slender bumie* 

can run no more on its peaceful way; a few lines farther on 

the simile is continued in a fine passage describing the 

ebb of the great salt tide, 

■That great power withdrawn, receding here and passive. 

Felt she in myriad springs, her sources far in the 

mountains, 
Stirring, collecting, rising, upheaving, forth out-flowing, 

Taking and joining, right welcome, that delicate rill in 

the valley, 
Fillii^ it, making it strong, and still descending, 

seeking. 
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With a blind fore-feeling descending ever, and seeking. 

With a delicious fore-feeling the great still sea be- 
fore it; 
There deep into it, far, to carry,and lose in its bosom. 

Waters that still from their sources exhaustless are 

fain to be added.* 

Of the other tide passages only one needs to be quoted; it 

also is in the Bothie and describes high tide setting in 

amain 

'in the open space betwixt Mull and Scarba, 

Heaving, swelling, spreading, the might of the mighty Atlan- 
tic; 
There into cranny and slit of the rocky, cavernous bottom 

Settles down, and with dimples huge the smooth sea-surface 

Bddies, coils, and whirls; by dangerous Corryvreckan: 

So in my soul of souls, through its cells and secret re- 
cesses. 
Comes back, swelling and spreading, the old democratic fer- 
vour, • 

It will be noticed that Clough emphasizes the vehemence, the 
irresistibleness, of the tide, and that while there is con- 
siderable description - much more than he uses elsewhere in 
his sea-allusions - this description is mainly for the sake 
of bringing out the force of the simile. 

The stream flowing down to the sea is another favorite 
conception} besides the passage alree^dy quoted it is found 
In Alteram Partem^ stream descending to the sea, and 
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Elegiacs, I. 

Bxcept in canniection with the tide and the river 
dough's sea is usually the deep sea; among the few excep- 
tions is the reference to the sea-birds "crowding wet sands 
that the tide shall return to»* (Amours de Voyage), the 
comparison of man to limpets in the same poem, and perhaps 
the description of Venice (Dipsychus.sc.V); the same scene 
has an expression of the bather's joyful self-surrender to 
the sea, 

*We'll take the crested billows by their backs 
And shake them — ---- 

Aha I come, come - great waters, roll I 
Accept roe, take me, body and soul." 
Individual waves are seldom described; they are some- 
times crested as above and in the *clear crested summits* 
of Amours de Voyage; the iast-mentioned poem gives us also 
•the waste of rushing incurious billows,* CLjjugh's sea is 
often windy: the great windy waters, the squally seas, the 
wind-tossed surface, - all from Amours de Voyage; the blithe 
and bounding breeze of Qua Cur sum Ventus; the gales of 
Come back, come back; the "wild norbh-westers* of Where lies 
the land. 
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Voyage poems form a large part of the Songs in Absehce, 
which, we are told,ware- composed either during the writer's 
voyage across the Atlantic in 1858, or during his residence 
in America; it is easy to believe that many of them were 
written on shipboard, f®r whether we take them literally or 
with a spiritual meaning they express so admirably the rap- 
idity of motion, the light buoyant feeling, of the true 
voyage; the salt sea breeze is blowing, ^he sail is swelling, 
the flag is streaming backward, the foamy wake is widening 
fast; particular passages will hardly serve as illustrations 
since this feeling is in the tone of the whole poem; see 
Come home, come home; Where lies the land? Come back,come 
back, and FarewellJhere is little attention paid to the de- 
tails of life at sea, most perhaps in Mari Magno, which, 
however we could easily spare from the poet's works; both 
there and in the first of the Songs in Absence there are 
references to the engine, not important in themselves, but 
interesting in view of the fact that the poets considered 
in this study fight very shy of the steamer and its machin- 
ery until we come to Kipling; the allusion in Mari Mag^o 
is the following, 

•Delight it was to feel that wondrous force 
That held us steady to our purposed course, 
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The burning, resolute victorious will, 

'Gainst winds and waves, • 
The ship is always outward bound; it crpsses the path of 
the vessel flying homeward; there are "ships that pass in 
the nighty* The waves are often rough but there is no 
fear, rather the strong joy of combat, "How proud a thing to 
fight with wind and foaml" (Where lies the land?). There is 
yearning for what has been left behind, the eyes follow the 
smoke as it "wavers on the homeward track*, but there is no 
repining, 

*Back fly with winds things which the winds obey. 
The strong ship follows its appointed way«* 
, The color element is conspicuous by its absence. 
Once the sea is blue, again it is dark or dusky; now the 
billows whiten and now they are lined with phosphoro^. . 
Not once is a fine color effect struck out, 

Clnugh's ear was not more smsitive than his eye; the 
conventional roar is the most common word; it is used re- 
peatedly in Come home, come home; in the Stream of life we 
have "A roar we hear upon thy shore* aim "The dark waters 
that roaring wait to receive thee" (Blegiacs,!.) Rave and 
bluster are each used, wild several times, laugh once. 
The quiet or silence of the sea has mention in Mari Magno 
as, 'The silence of the seas and skies^" and°'ln^*^he great 
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still seas* of the Bothie. Perhaps the best lines ex- 

pressing sound are the following from the first of the 
Songs in Absence, 

•Fresh in ray face and rippling to injf feet 
The winds and waves an answer soft repeat,* 
and the lovely lines about Venice, 

*0n her still lake the city sits 
While bark and boat beside her flits. 
Nor hears, her soft siesta taking. 

The Adriatic billows breaking.* 

Dipsychus, sc.B- 
There is probably sane question as to the exact anpunt of 

allegorical meaning to be read into dough's sea-poeras; 
some, as Qua Cursum Ventus, are avowedly figurative, but 
there is not the sans certainty about the Songs in Absence, 
There seems however to be so happy a mingling of sea-atmos- 
phere and spiritual allegory that they appeal with equal 
strength to the voyager and to the thinker within us; but 
however critics may disagree as to details, no reader of 
Clough can fail to be inspired by the nobility of a spirit, 
"free from all taint of littleness,* and possessed of the 
*royal heart of innocence*, a spirit that could not but 
feel with ke<en sensitiveness all the spiritual unrest of 
the age, but that with rare courage and wholesome joyous- 
ness could after all affirm. Digitized by ^OOgle 
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•Twill all be wellmo need of care; 

Though how it will, and when, and where, 

We cannot see, and can't declare. 

In spite of dreams, in spite of thought, 

'Tie not in vain and not for naight. 

The wind it blows, the ship it goes. 

Though where and whl ti^e^ ,no one knoifs . " 

The note of sadness is indeed not absent; *his piping took 

a troubled sound*; there is longing for what has been left 

behind: 

*Oome back, come back; yea back, indeed, do go 

Sighs panting thick, and tears that want to flow; 

Fond fluttering hopes upraise their useless wings 

And wishes idly stniggle in the strings, • 

To the query, "Where lies the land to which the ship would 

go,* (I), the only reply that the seamen can give is "far, 

far ahead.* The rapst positive es^ression of this mood 

is in the Stream of life, 

*0 end to which our currents tend, 

Inevitable sea. 

To which we flow, what do we know. 

What .shall we guess of thee? 

A"?***-*® hea£~ug/)n thy_shore_ _ _ _ _ 
(I) Of .Where lies the land to which yon ship must, go? V 
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Scarce we divine a sun will shine 

And be above us still." 

But he rises out of himself, 

•It fortifies my soul to icnow 

That, though I perish, Truth is so." 
With whom ia vo> variableness. 

The uncertainty that has crushed or hardened many a weaker 

soul does not seem to have shadowed the bri^tness of his 

q>irit. There is no repining, no despair. Palgrave 

says that he never doubted "the eternal life behind the 

cloud in his darkest moments." On the whole the tone of 

his verse is one of healthy and sustained courage, of 

delight in action and even of the joyousness of life. 

"Where lies the land" seems to me especially characteristic; 

the dear familiar land is far behind, the destination is 

unknown, but life has still its suni^y noons, its restful 

hours of contemplation, and the rapture of resisting and 

overcoming. 

"On sunry noons upon the deck's smooth face, 

Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace 2 

Or, o*er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 
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On stormy nights, when wild north-westers rave. 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling masl* 
Bxults to bear, and scorns to wish it passed.* 
While respecting the reserve that is said to have character- 
ised the poet's conversation upon such subjects, we are 
doubtless justified in reading a part at least of his creed 
into the following lines from Amours de Voyage, 

•But for the steady foresense of a freer and larger 

existence. 
Think you that man could consent to be circumscribed 

here into action? 
But for assurance within of a limitless ocean divind, 

o'er 
Whose great tranquil depths unconscious the wind-tost 

surface 
Breaks into ripples of trouble that come and change 

and endure not." 
In Come home, come hone we have a statement in terms of the 

sea, of the strongest argunent in favor of a future life, 
the feeling that this present earthly existence is inade- 
quate to satisfy the needs of the soul, that it is not an 
end in itself: 

"Come home, come homel and where is home for me 
Whose ship is driving o'er the trackless sea? 
To the frail b«rk here plunging on its way. 
To the wild waters^ shall I turn and say 
To the plunging bark, or to the salt sea foam 

You are my home?" Digitized by ^OOgle 
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A figure that should not be omitted here occurs in the lines 

entitled 'O thou of little Faith*. 

•It may be true 
That while we walk the troublous tossing sea. 
That when we see the o'ertopping waves advaice. 
And when we feel our feet beneath us sinic^ 
There are who walK beside us." 

The idea of separation is some times asso)ciated with the 

sea: 

•The mighty ocean rolls and raves. 

To pait' Us with its angry waves, • 

Songs in Absence, 

•A worse and wider sea 

Of careless and unloving thoughts between those friends 

and me.^ Thoughts of Home. 

See also the song beginning • Farewell, fa rewell^; but the 

noblest expression is of course Qua Cur sum Ventus, which 

records the pang of the estrangement between Clough and his 

Oxford friends; very characteristic is the closing stanza, 

•One port,methought, alike they sought. 

One purpose hold where'er they fare, - 

bounding breeze - rushing seasi 

At last, at last, unite them there!" 
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We have seen that the sea is usually life; but in at least 

one poem it is death, the Stream of Life, Of figurative 

passages not already noticed there are a few that should be 

mentioned: the admonition to leave "vain Philosophy',- 

■Why labor at the dull mechanic oar, 

When the fresh breeze is blowing, 

And the strong current flowing. 

Right onward to the Btemal shore?' 

In a Lecture -Room, 

The figure about nature in Amours de Voyage, which as far as 

the poet himself is concerned could have pictured only a 

passing mood,- 

"*This is Nature', I said; 'we are bom as it were from her 

waters. 

Over her billows that buffet and beat us, hor offspring 

uncared-for, 

CastiiTg one single regard of a painful .victorious know- 
ledge. 

Into her billows that buffet and beat us we sink and are 

swallowed; ■ 

the same remark applies to the figure in one of his early 

poems (Blank Misgivings) which shows the poet faring forth 

upon the mid-seas in a boat all but wrecked; in Dipsychus, 

SC.8,' the burning thirst for action passes away, 

■like a ship that passes in the night 

On the high seas;' Digitized by Google 
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somewhat akin to this last quotation is the figure in the 
Bothie which compares Elspie's glance to Philip to a coiit- 
pass lent to a lost bark by some passing ship. 
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Chapteir IV, 
Arnold, 
, From Clough we naturally turn to the brother- poet 
whose 'sad lucidity of soul* is even more closely connected 
with the spiritual history of the century. The great 

salt airs that blew Clough rejoicing on his way never reach- 
ed the younger man, but his heart was quickly responsive to 
that which Clough was not able to feel, - the lovely beauty 
of the sea and all its peaceful divinity. But however 

alive to t)iie "wonder and bloom of the world' Arnold mirrored 
to® sensitively the unrest of the age not to impress it upon 
his poetry of the sea; over and over again the sea is em- 
ployed to bring out the pathos of life, the yearnings of 
doubt, the futile longings after a peace like nature's,, 
•mild and inscrutably calm," 

The descriptive element is strong in the narrative 
poems. The wild Atlantic deep beating upon the Breton 
coast forms a background for the dying visions of Tristram, 
for his last interview with Iseult the Fair, and afterward 
for the joyless days of the other Iseult. The descrip- 

tion of the launching of Balder's funeral-ship, its standing 
out iso sea as night comes on, its burning on the distant 
waters like an eye of fire, is perhaps the mos.t inpressive 
part of Balder Dead. Saint Brandan is a voyager upon the 
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northern main. The Neckan and the Forsaicen Merman belong 

almost irtiolly to the sea; the motif of the two poems is 
very much the same, - 

*The earth hath kindness. 

The sea, the starry poles; 
Barth,8ea,and sky, and God above - 

But ah, not human souls!* 
but the incomparable loveliness of the one has almost 
eclipsed the real beauty of the other. The Forsaken Mer- 
man is the idealized interpretation of wie of the many moods 
inspired by the ocean, when the life with which we are famil- 
iar dissolves about us and mingles with the old childlike 
faith in the marvels of the under-sea. There are few 

things lovelier than the strange soft pathos of the whole 
poem; nothing could be finer than the contrast between the 
•sand-strewn caverns cool and deep*, with their quiver and 
gleam of spent lights, the friendly sea-beasts, the great 
whales sailing by, and the sweet homeliness of the busy life 
in the white-walled town and the little gray c lurch on the 
windy hill; and the plaintive music of the irregular lines 
seems to have something of the waves' soft murmur in it. 
Swinburne says of the poem (Bssays and Studies): "The song 
is a piece of the sea-wind, a stray breath of the air and 
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bloom of the bays and hills; its mixture of mortal sorrow 
with the strargs wild sense of a life that is not often 
mortal law - the childlike moan after lost love mingling 
with the pure outer note of a song not human - the look in 
it as of bright bewildered eyes, with tears not theirs and 
alien wonder in the watch of them - the tender marvellous 
aiixple beauty of the poem, its chacm as of a sound or a 
flower of the sea set it and save it iqpart from all others 
in a niche of the mBraory. • Again the sea enters largely 

inta Calais Sands, Stanzas from Camac^ and A Southern 
Night. In Human Life and the fifth section of Switzer- 
land the treatment is allegorical; in Dover Beach and Self- 
dependence the poet passes from description to allegory. 

Arnold sometimes paints a stormy sea, as the "howling 
levels* of the New Sirens; "the sea grows stormy" of the 
Merman; and 

•the mournful roar 

Of buffeting wind and surging tide." 

Tristram and Iseult; 

see also St.Brandan, the simile about sea~faring men in 

Sohrab and Rustura, and most detailed of all, the wild seas 

and the wreck of A Summer Night. But it is calm and 

peaceful waters upon whic^i the poet lingers most lovingly; 
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repeatedly in A Soothern Night and in the following: 

"The calm sea shines.* 

Tristraia and Iseult; 

*And the sea 

Blue, and o'er its minor kind 

Let the breath of the May-wind, 

Wandering through their drooping sails* etc^ 

Ibid; 

"Long inlets of smooth glittering sea 

And many a stretch of watery sand.* 

Ibid; 

•The calm upon the moonlit sea.* 

Switzerland, 3; 

*The foamless long- heaving sea* 

The Strayed Reveller; 

"The moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midmost Ocean. ' 

Rugby Ch^el; 

*And that fainter sea fardown. 

O'er irtiose lit floor a road of moonbeams leads. 

That mild and luminous floor of waters. * 

Bmpedocles on Btna; 

*The sea is calm tonight. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits.* ^ « ^ 

Dover Beach. 
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It will be noticed from the illustrations just given that 

the moonlit sea was very dear to Arnold; also: 

•And with joy the stars perform their shining. 

And the sea its long moon-silvered roll." 

Self -dependence; 

*The sandy spits, the shore lock'd lakes. 

Melt into open moonlit sea. • 

A Southern Night: 

*Not by this gracious Midland sea 

Whose floor toni^t sweet moonshine fills." 

Ibid; 

•The moon-silvered inlets." 

ftnpedocles on Etna. 

Bri^t, kind and soft are not infrequent epithets for the 

sea; bright is the most common : "bright waves" (The Voice) 

"the bright rocking Ocean" (Sohrab and Rustum), "bright 

Atlantic" (Tristram ard Iseult), "the folds of a bright 

girdle" (Dover Beach); "the kind sea-wave" (The Neckan and 

the Merman), " its n^trror kind "(Tristram and Iseult); "the 

soft MediterranBan" (A Southern Night, twice), "soft blue 

Spezzian bay" (Heine's Grave). A curiously Swinbumian 

passage may be noticed in this connection, - 

"Where love is half mistrust. 

Hungry, and barren,and sharp as the sea." 

Stagirajrw.. 
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The sea is often neither stormy nor calm, simply restless; 
•The rocking Ocean* (Sohrab and Rustura), "the swinging wat- 
ers* (To a Ojpsy Child), "the unquiet bright Atlantic plain" 
(Tristram and Iseult), "the rolling sea" (Calais Sands), 
"the lit seas unquiet way" (Self-dependence), 

Arnold often mentions the Atlantic and the Mediterran- 
ean by name; a wild northern sea appears in Balder Dead ard 
Saint Brandan sails "near the hurtling folar lists'. 

The gleam of the distant sail seeins to have appealed to 

Arnold though less strongly than to Tennyson: 

"Lo!sails that gleam amoment and are gone." 

To a Cripsy Child. 

•The sand, the seabirds and the distant sails." 

Tristram and Iseult 

■But on the horiz(n*s verge descried. 

Hangs, toucfe'd with light,one srowy sail'" 

Stanzas from Carnac. 

Somewhat akin are the lines about "the smoke-crowned vessel" 

in A Southern Night, and in Calais Sands, - 

"the vessel's cloud 

Hangs dark i^on the rolling sea," 

There is frequent allusion to the tide: low tide in 

t^e Merman, 

•When springtides are low; 
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Up the still, glistening beaches. 
Up the creeks we will hie. 
Over banks of bright sea-weed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry?" 
high tide, in the opening lines of Dover Beach, in Stanzas 
from Camac, in the •brimm'd moon-charmed main* of A Southern 
Night, and in Sohrab and Rustum, - 

*A11 his soul set to gridf ,as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon; • 
There is an ebbing tide in Dover Beach, - 
•But now I only hear 
Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 
Retreating, to the breath 
Of the night- wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.* 
Bxoept in a figurative sense the voyagB-idea is not 

I 

prominent; in Self-dependence indeed the poet stands at 
the vessel's prow as it is borne on over the starlit sea but 
all the emphasis is laid upon the calm. g^ strength of sea 
and stars. Human Life has a description of the "foamy 

swath* on either side the black furrow cut by the prow, and 
A Summer Night has some fine lines about the tempest and the 
wrected vessel which looms fainter and fatinter tiif^iSl^h th28 
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deepening gloom, but in both the ethical thought rather 
shadows the vqjrage. This remark does not apply to the 

poem called the Futm^ where allegory and description are 
so closely bound together that it is impossible to say 
which is stronger; this study, however, is concerned only 
with the closing lines which picture with such beauty the 
voyager's passage down a great river as it draws near the 
ocean; the current freshens, the water is spotted with 
foam, 

•And the night- wind 
Brings up the stream 
Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. " 
Arnold has few references to isolated phenomena of the 
sea. There are several passages about sea-birds and he 

sometimes describes the sand of the beach as affected by 
rising or falling tide: "the flushing sands" (New Sirens), 
'the drown'd sand" (Tristram and Iseult), "glistening beaches" 
(The Poresaken Merman), 'Experience, like a sea, soaks all-ef- 
facing in"(Bmpedocles on Rtna). The lovely spray-pas- 
sages of the Foresaten Merman must not pass unnoticed! 
"Now the wild white horses play. 

Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
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The wild white horses foam and fret." 
The color-element is small; blue. is the most common, as 
in Sohrab and Rustum, and in Tristram and Iseult. Moon- 

light effects come next and arenas we might expect, the most 
successful color-passages: "moon-silvered roll" (Self-depen- 
dence), "moon- silvered inlets' (finpedocles on Btna), 
"And that other fainter sea, far down. 
O'er whose lit floor a road of moonbeams leads 
To Btna*s LiparSan sister- fires 
And the long dusky line of Italy- 

That mild and luminous floor of waters." 

Ibid; 

•Long inlets of smooth glittering sea. 

And many a stretch of watery sand 

All shining in the white moon-beam. " 

Tristram and Iseult 

The descriptions in Dover Beach and in A Summer Night might 
also be added. Gray and black are each used several 

times, the latter usually in reference to the effect pro- 
duced by the wind: 

•First squalls 

Ran black o*er the sea*s face.' 

Balder Dead; 

•The freshening wind and blackening waves. " 

A Summer Night; 
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■gray sea-ridges' (Sohrab^Rustum), "gray Atlantic sea" (Tris- 
tram and Iseult). Green is used in the Neckan,- "Green 
rolled the Baltic Sea." The flush of sunset receives two 
descriptions: "the red glow on the sea" (Tristram and Iseult); 
"sun- reddened western straits" (Fragment of an Antigone). 
There is considerable color in the burning of Balder' s fun- 
eral-ship, - 

"The sun went lurid down 
Into the smoke-wrapt sea; " 
the burning ship is an eye of fire in the night and when at 
last it falls injit reddens the sea around. 

The sound-element is hardly more conspicuous. The 

stormy voice of the sea is sometimes heard! "the howling lev- 
els" of the New Sirens; "Still the same ocean round us raves" 
(Strangers from the Grande Chartreuse); "the Atlantic raves" 
(Scholar-Gipsy); roar is used frequently, -"the roaring sea" 
(Balder Dead), "the roaring waves" (Ibid), "the waves roar and 
whirl " (The Forsaken Merman) , 

"And sterner comes the roar 

Of sea and wind, " 

A Summer Night, 

but in the more significant passages in which this word is 

used it seems to emphasize, not the wild and stormy element, 
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but the volume of sound, usually with a note of sadness; 

"When the roar 

Of the near waves came, sadly grand 

Through the dark. ■ 

Tristram and Iseult; 

"Where feebly comes the mournful roar 

Of buffeting wind and surging tide. " 

Ibid; 

"Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back and fling. 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin and cease, and then again begin 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. • 

Dover Beach. 

Elsewhere the element of sadness is not much accentuated, 
though it is found in "the con5)laining sea" of the Relig- 
ious Isolation, and in "the moan of ray seas" of the Youth of 
Nature, Murmur, used not infrequently, is rather a soft 

or far-away voice than a sad one: "murmurs of the Adriatic" 
(Bnpedocles on Etna) "the murmur of the Midland deep" (A 
Southern Night) , "Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea" 
(The Future). Attention has already beon called to the use 
of ihe word soft; the sea has a light voice in Bnpedocles on 
Btna; and Switzerland, 3, gives us the lovely Wordsworthian i 
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line, 'The calm upon the moonlit sea." 

Perhaps even mare than the beauty of the sea did Arnold 
feel its power to act with heavenly soothing calm upon the 
heart of man. The proof of this lies rather more, I think, 
in the tone of whole poems and of nature -pas sages in gener- 
al than in particular references to the sea; compare the 
following lines from the Youth of Nature,- 
•Loveliness , magic , grace , 
They are here! they are set in the world. 
They abide --------- 

The poet who sings them may die. 
But they are immortal and live, 
For they are the life of the world," 
with this from A Southern Night, - 

•And what but gentleness untired. 

And what but noble feeling warm. 
Wherever shewn, howe'er inspired. 

Is grace, is charm? 
What else is all these waters are. 

What else is steepM in lucid sheen. 
What else is bright, what else is fair. 

What else serene? 
Mild o*er her grave, ye mountains, shine! 
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Gently by hi8,y8 waters, glidel 
To that in you which is divine 
They were allied; • 
also the following from Bmpedocles on Etna, - 

"That mild and luminous floor of waters lives 
With held-in joy swelling its heart - - - 

I, who have not, like these, in solitude 
Maintained courage and force, and in myself 
Nursed an immortal vigour." (1) 
Self-dependence is a strong expression of the joy, the great- 
ness, the calm, the independence of nature; the weary voy- 
ager sends out to sea and stars a look of passionate long- 
ing for their peace, - 

••Ah, once more', I cried, 'ye stars, ye waters. 
On my heart your mighty charm renew; 
Still, still let me as I gaze upon you. 
Feel jny heart becoming vast like youl 



• t 1 1 



(1) •Fold closely,© NatuiTe; 

Thine arms round thy child. 

To thee only God granted 

A heart ever new - 
To all al way s open. 

To all always true,* 

Switzerland, 2. 
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and the voice that replies bids the suppliant live as they 
if he would be like them: 

•And with joy the stars perf onn their shining. 

And the sea its long moon-si Iver ' d roll; 

For self-^poised they live, nor pine with noting 

All the fever of some differing soul.* 
Here also belongs the stanza from Switzerland, 3, already 
quo:ted in part: 

•How sweet, unr each *d by earthly jars. 

My sister! to maintain with thee 

The hush among the shining stars. 

The calm upon the moonlit seal* 
When we tum to the poet's figurative use of the sea 
we find a great deal of material. Over and over again 

the sea is life; in two cases the figure is so detailed that 
it becomes allegory: in the poem entitled Human Life we 
cross this dark sea by night, bearing with us an "inly-writ- 
ten chart" for our guidance; we would faJn keep company 
with arother boat but the wind tears away "the unsuiting 
consort" from our sine, and we are borne past fair coasts 
where we would gl«A^ytarry: "Man cannot, though he would, 
live chance's fool*. In A Summer Night those who escape 

from the brazen prison go forth on the wide ocean only to 
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find 



"Despotic on that sea 

Trade-winds which cross it from eternity," 

They bravft the tempest, the ship becomes a driving wreck, but 

on the pale master urges his boat, 

"Still bent to make some port he knows not ii^ere. 

Still standing for some false impossible st)ore,"(l) 

till in the deepening gloom wreck and helmsman disappear 

forever. Out of raary other illustrations that might be 

cited one will perhaps be sufficient, - 

"Like driftwood ^ars, which meet and pass 

Upon the boundless ocean-plain. 

So on the sea of life,alasi 

Man meets man - meets, and quits again* 

Switzerland,?, 

As in the last quotation and in Human Life the idea of 
separation, its pathos and inevitableness, is often asso- 
ciated with the sea, the fifth section of Switzerland furr- 
nishing the most important illustration, with its noble 
conception of individual lives as islands separated from 



(I) 



"And though we wear out life, alas! 

Distracted as a homeless wind. 

In beating where we must not pass. 

In seeking what we shall not find," ^ „ 

Switzerland, 3. 
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each other by the "unplumb'd salt estranging sea*, yet feel- 
ing at illuminated moments that they were once all part of 
a single continent, (1); akin to this is the fine figure in 
OSerroann Once More in which 

"Blocks of the past, like icebergs high, 
Float on a rolling sea. " 
and the men upon them work on, all unconscious that they are 
now but 'fragments of a broken world"; again in Switzerland, 

"But a sea rolls between us - 
Our different past; " 
in Poor Mathias "the severing sea" is that which separates 
man from the world of brutes. 

Less frequently the sea is death, as in the passage in 
The Future already quoted and in the Bur^ied Life,- 
"And then he thi>nks he knows 
The hills where his life rose. 
And the sea where it goes. " 
It may be noted parenthetically that to Arnold as to Clough 



(1) The opposite idea is found in the Sonnet written in But- 
ler's Sermons! 

"Where man's one nature, queen-like, sits alone, 
■iGentred in a majestic unity; 
And rays her powers, like sister-islanis seen 
Linking their coral arms under the sea." 
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there was fasination in the thought of a great river taking 
its way to the sea; in the magnificient close of Sohrab and 
Rustum: 

•But the majestic river floated on. 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land. 
Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 
Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste. 
Under the solitary moon; he flow'd 

Right for the polar star - - 

. — - till at last 

The long'd-fo;r clash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new- bathed stars 
Sierge,and shine upon the Aral Sea; * 
also in a passage not so well ioiown in the Youth of Man! 
•With the gray mist marking its course 
Through the silent, flowery land. 
On, to the plains, to the sea. 
Floats the imperial stream.* 
Again the sea is time (Stanzas from the Grande Char- 
treuse) and ejqperience which effaces all (Bmpedocles on 
Btna). There is ebb and flow of human misery (Dover 

Beach), of hope (A Question), of the "howling senses* (Bast 
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London), There are several fine figures drawn from the 

waves: a voice is said to be 

•Like bright waves that fall 

With a life-like motion 

On the lifeless margin of the sparkling Ocean;" 

The Voice; 

in Rugby Chapel we are told how most men live and perish 

and none asks who or what they hav^e been, 

•More than he asks what waves. 

In the moonlit solitudes mild 

Of the midiTDst Ocean, have swell 'd, 

Poam'd for a moment, and gone;* 
a^in in Obermam we who were reared midst change, alarm, 
surprise, are 

■Like children bathing on the shore, 

Bur^ied a wave beneath. 

The second wave succeeds, before 

We have had time to breath; " 
and in Oberraann Once More the voice of Senancour is heard 



saying 



•What still of strength is left employ. 
This end to help attain: 
One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again; " 
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perhaps the finest of the wave-figures is in Sohrab and Rus- 
tura beginning, 

•For we are all, like swiimers in the sea, 
Poised on the top of a huge wave of fate," 
There is another simile drawn from the sea in the same poem- 
the comparison of Rustura to a pearl-diver, and one in Balder 
Dead in which the gods are likened to sea- faring men driven 
out to sea when in sight of home. But perhaps Arnold's 
noblest and most original figure derived from the sea oc- 
curs in the well-known lines beginning, 

•The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd." 

Dover Beach 
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Chapter V. 
Rossetti. 
As far as quantity is concemed the sea plays a small 
r^le in Rossetti 's verse, but all that he has written about 
it is so original and characteristic that it can hardly be 
omitted from a study of this kind. Indeed if he had 

given us nothing except the short poem called the Sea-Lim- 
its his contribution would still be of great value. The 
profoundly sad and thoughtful tone of these twenty-ei^t 
lines strikes the note of his more usual treatment of the 
sea. Rossetti's sea has neither the invigorating quali- 
ties beloved of Clough, nor the great and lofty peace so 
dear to Arnold, but 

•it hath 
The moumfulness of ancient life. 
Enduring always at dull strife. 
As the world's heart of rest and wrath, 
Its painful pulse is in the sands." 
It expresses the weary weight of the ages: 

•Time's self it is, made audible, - 
The murmur of the earth's own shell. 
Secret continuance sublime 

Is the sea's end: our sight may pass 
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No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time.* 

It makes vocal the "desire and mystery* that encompass all 

created things; its voice is one with that of solitary 

woods and that of •thronged men*, 

•And Barth.Sea.Man.ai-e all in each.^ 

It seems to me that we may read in Rossetti's treatment of 

the sea something of his philosophy, - a sad acceptance of 

life as unicnown and unknowable, with nuch of beauty, much of 

love, but more of pain and yearning. There is but one 

other poem that belongs wholly to the sea - the White Ship; 

if Rossetti added to Bnglisb sea poetry no expression 

of patriotic enthusiasm, perhaps he did something better in 

giving it this splendid historical ballad. The story, 

one of revelry, shipwreck, heroism, deatJi, is too well known 

to need comment; but of q>ecial interest to this study is 

striking 
the description of the ship^upon the sunken rock, - 

•The ship was eager and sucked athirst. 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierced; 

And like the moil round a sinking cup, 
The waters against her crowded up; • 
thei panic stricken people 
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•To the toHpling decks clave one aiti all 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber-wall;* 
the return of the Prince's boat, - 

■Like a leaf that's drawn to a water-wheel;* 
the wreck of the boat, - 

■It turned as a bucket turns in a well. 
And nothing was there but the surge and swell.* 
Bspecially fine is the contrast between Berold's visions 
down in the sea - the blithe morning greetings, the calling 
mothers, the ringing church-bells- and the shuddering, moon- 
lit deep to which he rises, the bitter winter sea on which 
he and another float, 

•Where lands were none 'neath the dim sea- sky. ■ 
Perhaps A Sea-Spell should be added to the list of sea- 
poems with its noble suggestiveness: 

"What netherworld gulf-whispers doth she hear. 
In answering echoes from what planisphere. 
Along the wind, alond the estuary?" 
In Even So the background is the sea,- 
"Sea and sky, afar, on high 

Sand and Strewn sea -weed. 



But the sea stands spread 
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As one wall with the flat skies, 

Where the lean black craft like flies 

Seem well nigh stagnated, 

Soon to drop off dead; " 

arid looked at with eyes that have suffered disillusion the 

weary picture sharply accentuates the deep sadness of the 

question, - 

"Seemed it so to us 

When I was thine and thou wast mine. 

And all these things were thus, 

But all our world in us?' 

In general there is little sea-description in Rossetti's 

verse; but in the Bride's Prelude the sea voices her misery 

to the wretched Alo^se; it is by the wild Scottish sea that 

King James is warned of his approaching death in a scene of 

weird and marvelous beauty; and the sea enters slightly into 

A Last Confession. 

Rossetti frequently associates sea and sky as in Bven 

So; from many instances the following may be cited: 

■A glance like water brimming with the sky." 

The House of Lif^Sl 

•Is it this sky's vast vault or ocean's sound 

That is Life's self" etc. 



Ibid. 79. 
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and these loveliest of lines, - 

•The sky leans dumb on the sea. 

Aweary with all its wings.' 

The Cloud Confines. 

The poet often refers to the horizon on the sea, the sea- 
line; 

•The very sky and sea-line of her soul.' 

The House of Life ,10; 

"As the cloud-f earning firmaraental blue 

Rests on the blue line of a foamless sea.^ 

Ibid, 12; 

•A remote sky prolonged to the sea-brim. • 

Sonnet for Ruggiero and Angelica, II. . 

The voyage does not appear except in the White Ship, nor are 
there many allusions to sea-craft of any kind, or to the 
deep sea; one of the more important exceptions is the fig- 
ure in the King's Tragedy, - 

•As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale." 
To the under-sea world there are several references: 
••Neath warm sea 
Strange secret grasses lurk inviolably 

Between the filtering channels of sunktn reef," 

The House of Life^59; 

•As a diver sees the pearl 

In the shadow of the sea." Tlypg(^gg^§|jadows,hIe 
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'A thousand years it lay in the sea 

With a treasure wrecked from Thessaly; 

Deep it lay 'raid the coiled sea-wrack. ■ 

Rose Mary. 

Two fine passages refer to shoal-watert- 

■A wild gleam on a shaken shoal," 



Rose Mary; 



"the dim shoal 



And weary water of the place of sighs.' 

The House of Life, 3 

The sea is seldom calm and still; Sonnets 9 and 12 in the 

House of Life are exceptions. It is usually wild and 

bleak: 

"Upon the desolate verge of light 

Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea, " 

The Portrait; 

"At dawn the sea was there, 

And the sea-wind, afar 

The ravening surge was hoarse and loud." 

The Bride's "S-agedy 



'who 



Tonight shall echo the sea*s dull roar 

With a vain wail from passion's tide-strown 

shore 
Where the disheveled sea-weed hates the sea." 

The Wine of Circe; 

"The sky is harsh and the sea shrewd and salt." 

Ruggiero and ^^t Jy^@6ogi^ 
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■The waves that curl 

And split, bleak spray.* 

Ibid. 

With such an aspect of the sea the wind is naturally asso- 
ciated as in the quotation from the Bride's Prelude; also 
from the same poem: 

■The barren bitter wind 
Without, and the sea's moaning there;" 



and 



■As the wind that long has swept the wold,- 

Whose moan was made with the moaning sea, • 

Rose Mary; 

■So shall the tongues of the sea's foam 



Bewail one hour the more, when sea 

And wind are one with memory, ■ 

Penumbra; 

"Tossing turbulent seas. 

Winds that wrestle with these." 

Adieu; 

"The sea doth sigh and the wind sing.' 

Soothsay; 

•The withering sea-wind walked the room. * 

Bride's Prelude; 

very characteristic are Rossetti's references to the sea- 
shell, which is always mentioned for the sake of its echo: 
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"Gather a shell from the strown beach 

And listen at its lips; they sigh 

The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole eea's speech.' 

The Sea-Limits; 

•Lol What am I to Love, the lord of all? 

One murmuring shell he gathers from the sand." 

The House of Life,5^; 

"The speeob-bound sea-shell's low importunate strain? 

Ibid,47; 

"Echo heard in the shell." 

Adieu; 
"And her far seas moan as a single shell." 

Venus Verticordia; 

see also the House of Life, 97. 

There is "strewn seaweed" in Even So, "dishevelled seaweod" 

in the Wine of Circe, a noble figure in Soothsay drawn from 

"wild waifs cast up by the sea", and A Last Confession has a 

reference to 

"That evil brackish salt which the dry rocks 
Keep all through winter when the sea draws in," 
There are several allusions to s4a-birds: 

"And sea-mews, 'raid the stonifs carouse. 

Were flung, wild-clamouring, in the house." 

The Bride's Prelude 

"The sea-bird for these branches leaves the sea." 

A Sea-Spell; 
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"The cloud stooped low and the surf rose high; 

And where there was a line of the sky, 

Wild wings loomed dark between, " 

The King's Tragedy; 

"Who knows not the shrieking quest 

When the sea-mew misses its young from the nest?" 

The White Ship. 

We would naturally expect an abundance of color from 
the poet who as a painter was above all a colorist and 
whose moat original work was done in greens and blues, colors 
that belong especially to the sea(l), but the fact that so 
large a number of Rossetti's sea-allusions are figurati?ire 
may be at least a partial explanation of the colorlessness 
of the greater part of his sea-description. The finest 

color-effect - moonlight on the foaming crests of a wild sea- 
is found in the King's Tragedy: 

"And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Bach clamorous wave rang home. 
Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
Amid the champing foam. " 



(1) Note by Rossetti: "f^inking in what order I love colors, 
found the following:- T. Pure light warm greon, 2. Deep 
gold color. 3. Certain tints of gray. 4. Shadowy or steel 
blue. 5. Brown, with crimson tinge. B. Scarlet. Other col- 
ors (comparatively) only lovable according to the relations in 
which they are placed. " C^r\r\rf]o 
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Fire is also associated with the sea in La Bella Mano the 

Last Three from Trafalgar, and in A Last Confession we have, 

"and sea and sky were blood and fire,' though in this case 

of course it is the lover's maddened mind that produces the 

effect. The sea is pale, gray, swarthy, blue, but not 

often; there are three dawn-pictures, one cloudy, one stormy, 

the third suggestive of sheer brilliance: 

•And underneath the dim dawn-cloud 

Bach stalking wave shook like a shroud.* 

The Bride's Prelude; 

■The dawn broke dim on Rose Mary's soul, - 

No hill -crown* 8 heavenly auredle, 

But a wild gleam on a shaken shoal.* 

Rose Mary; 

•At last the morning rose on the sea 

Like an angel's wing that beat tow'rds rae.^ 

The White Ship. 

The White Ship gives us also the sea-poppy, - 

•A little boy with golden hair 

As bright as the golden poppy is 

That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss." 

Perhaps the most original of the passages that suggest sea- 
coloring are those that associate the sea with the eyes of 

a beautiful woman: 
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■Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath. 

The sky and sea bend on the^.' 

The House of Life, 77; 

"She gazed at me with eyes 

As of the sky and sea on a gray day." 

A Last Confession; 

■Her eyes were like the wave within.* 

The Staff aai Scrip;; 
perhaps also, 

*A glance like water brimning with the sky.* 

The House of Life, 31, 

Rossetti's treatihent of the sea's voice, which is both 
full and characteristic, has already received some notice 
in connection with the Sea-Liraits. Of this poem Swin- 

burne says "(It) has the solemn weight and depth in it of 
living water, and a sound like the speech of the sea when 
the wind is silent.* (Bssays and Studies). It is 

usually a sad voice, sometimes hard, never glad or trium- 
phant; only oocassionally is it low with a touch of peace 
or tenderness about it, as 

*That sweet voice like the last wave murmuring ttere! 

The House of Life, 33; 

■Now, silence: for the sea's is such a sound 

As irks not silence.* 

Ruggiero and Angelica; 

Once it is a kind voice, as of sane friendly fate, - 

•(I) heard the sea o,,,edbyGoOgle ' 
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Stft.ll trying hard to din into •my ears 

Some speech it icnew which still might change her 

heart, 
If only it could make me understand,* 
• The Last Confession. 

But for the most part it is a sorrowful voice; the sea sings 

indeed, but 

'Olthe song the sea sings 

Is dark everlastingly. " 

Cloud Confines; 

such words as moan, wail, sigh, murmur, are the most com- 
mon: 'the sea's moaning there* (The Bride's Prelude), 'the 
moaning sea^' (Rose Mary), *the wail of the sea* (The King's 
Tragedy), *the pale sea brooded rauimuring* (London to Falk«« 
stone )^ 

*The sea 
Sighed further pff eternally 

As human sorrow sighs in sleep.* 

Ave; 

l^e sea's listless chime, of 8ea-Limits should also be men- 
tioned here. The quotations made earlier in this chapter 
have brought out the angry, loud-voiced mood of the sea, but 
the following may be added: 

■And round me murmured all our train. 

Hoarse as the hoarse- tongue d sea.* 

The Bride's Prelude; 
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"the sea's dull roar" (The Wine of Circe), •deafening fire 
that churned the sea' (The Last Three of Trafalgar), 
The •inarticulate seaf of the House of Life, 41 should be 
added. Twice the voice of the woods anl of the sea are 

associated: House of Life, 82, and the Sea-Limits. Tvv 

iil6fs9t in The Bride's Prelude the voice of her foreboding 
"Seemed with the foam uptoss'd". It will be seen that 

where Rossetti uses the sea to heighteni the emotional su^ 
gestiveness - as it seems to me he does in the Bride's Fre» 
lude, A Little While, A^ieu, Penumbra and |>OBsibly in the 
allusion in Ave - reference is had to the sea's voice; this 
of course is not the case in Bv'en So where the sea is too 
dead for voice or motion. 

The quotations already made illustrate to sane extent 
Rossetti' 8 figurative use of the sea. It is often asso- 

ciated with the mysterious things of life and doom and death: 

"Shall birth and death, and all dark names that be 

As doors and windows barBd- to some loud sea. 

Lash deaf mine ears and blind ngr fas* with spray?* 

The House of Life, 34. 

•Is it this sky's vast vault or ocean's sound 

That is Life's self and draws njy life from me. 

And by instinct ineffable decree 
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Holds my breath quailing on the bitter bound? 

Nay, is it Life or Death, thus thunder-crown'd. 

That 'raid the tide of all emergency 

Now notes my separate wave, and to what sea 

Its difficult eddies labour in the ground?* 

Ibid,79; 

■i trustier glass than thou canst give 

Prom all wise scrolls demonstrative, 

The sea doth sigh and the wind sings.* 

Soothsay; 

■What time with thee (1) indeed I reach the strand 

Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou art." 

The House of Life, 99; 

■Like terrors that agree 

Of hoarse-tongued fire and inarticulate sea, - 

Even such, with in some glass diraned by our breath, 

Our hearts discern wild images of Death, 

Shadows and shoals that edge eternity." 

Ibid,41; 

•And is that outer sea 

Infinite imminent Eternity?* 

Our Lady of the Rocks; 

■Deep the flood and heavy the shock 

When sea meets sea in the riven rock: 

But calm is the pulse that shakes the sea 



(1) Death. 
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To the prisoned tide of doom set free 

In the breaking heart of Rose Mary.* 

Rose Mary; 

•On her soul's bare sands she felt it boom, - 

The measured tide of a sea of doom. ' 

Ibid; 

The sea is often associated with love, especially in the 

House of Life: "when o'er the sea of love's tumultuous 

trance* etc. 3.S; 

•Then said ray lady: *Thou art Passion of Love, 

And this Love's Worship: both he plights to me. 

Thy mastering music walks the sunlit sea. ' " 12; 
in 97 the dead sea-shell is that which once spoke of Life 
and Love, and in 3 it is through love that there is deliv- 



erance f rora 

■the dim shoal 
And weary water of the j)lace of sighs; • 
see also 59 and the last stanza of Three Shadows. Ros- 

setti's connection of tiie sea with the eyes of a beautiful 
woman has already been mentioned; in the House of Life, 10, we 
have the 'refluent wave of the sweet smile" and the "very 
sky and sea-line of her soul"; in 31 "a glance like water 
brimming with the sky," in 33 "that sweet voice like the 
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last wave murmuring there.' Somewhat akin to the "sea- 
line of her soul* is the noble figure in Soothsay: 
■The wild waifs cast up by the sea 
Are diverse ever seasonably. 
Bren so tj^e soul- tides still may land 
A different drift upon the sand. 
But one the sea is ever more: 
And one be still, 'twixt shore and shore, 
As the sea's life, thy soul in thee." 
The Sea-Limits contains the most perfect illustration of the 
poet's association of time with the sea, but we have also 
"The hour which might have been yet might not be, 
Which man's and woman's heart conceived and bore 
Yet whereof life was barren, -on what shore 

Bides it the breaking of Time's weary sea?" 

The House of Li f 0,55 

In 73 there is a magnificent figure in which the sea is 

truth : 

"Nay, come up hither. From this wave-waslied mound 

Unto the furthest flood-brim, look with me; 

Then reach on with thy thought till it be drown 'd. 

Miles and miles distant though the last line be. 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond,- 

Still leagues beyond those leagues thereDiji^eg^jgopglj^^ 
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In Penumbra the sea's voice is regret, and in the House of 
Life, 40, the sea is the symbol of separation. In Pos- 
session the flying foam overleaping the crest of the wave 
seems to mean the "further reach of longing" that possession 
brings. 
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Chapter VI. 
Morris. 
When we turn from Rossetti to Morris, 'builder of a 
shadowy isle of bliss' we find ourselves in a wholly dif- 
ferent atmosphere. It is true that the impression left 
by his flowing verse, in spite of the warm coloring and the 
dreamlike loveliness of the whole, is a singularly sad one; 
however 'bright, soft and fair" everything may be, even the 
stories that end happily have the same sad cadence about 
them - 'each tale's ending needs must be the same'; we are 
ever reminded that all fades to 'twilight and dark night" at 
last, an inscrutable fate shadows all life, struggle is 
vain, the year is rich but it is slipping by and 

'who knoweth 
What thing cometh after death?' 
His verse is saturated with the autumnal feeling that some- 
times creeps upon the midsummer air and fills the soul with 
more piercing melancholy than the unmasked autumn itself. 
The sea, however, has very little to do with this impression 
of gentle sadness. Its figurative use is not frequent - 
that is, when the large amount of sea-verse is considered - 
and when so used it has for the most part the function of 
setting forth the concrete; in a few cases only has it a 
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spiritual meaning, though one such passage is of great im- 
portance in throwing some light upon the end of the poet's 
art. It is treated in the most purely objective way; the 
poet sometimes feols its pitilessness - 'the sea is a foe 
full deadly and a friend that fails at need"- and its fas- 
cination, as in the song of Orpheus, but it is usually noth- 
ing more than an element in the picturesque background of 
his stories; and as piatures, in spite of their great beauty 
his sea-pieces can, I think, hardly be pronounced equal to 
his wonderfully lovely and home-like land-scenes. 

The amount of material is very large but while the 
poet's sea- vocabulary is by no means small, there is so much 
repetition of particular words or phrases and of particular 
^enes, that fewer results are yielded than might be expect- 
ed. There is over-frequent descriptions of the sea in 
terms of the land: - 'green and restless plain" {Life and 
Death of Jason, B. 2), 'waste of waters" (Ogier the Dane), 
"wet mead and green" (Golden Apples), "watery desert" 
(Prologue of the Earthly Paradise), "each changing hill — 
and valleys of the sea" (Jason,B,4), "shifting hill and 
dale' (Golden Apples). Again the sea is described as 
green some seventy times; at last one fairly sickens of the 
word. 
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The voyage is prominent in the Life and Death of Jason, 

The Prologue of the Barthly Paradise, the Land East of the 

Sun, the Lovers of Gudrun and the Groiden Apples. In the 

life and D«ath of Jason it belongs to the subject; there is 

laich of the sun-litten boat, its shining black sides, its 

flapping sails, its glittering oars, 

■that drove the light ship on so that the birds 

above 
With long white wings scarce flew so fast as they." 

B.4. 

The song of Orpheus to the sea brings out the spirit of 
unrest that it rouses - 'For as thou cravest,so he craves' - 
its cruelty, its fascination, its age - 'Thou boldest out 
thy wrinkled hand"; there is exultation in the strength of 
the boat,' a triumphant sense of man's superiority to the 
sea and scorn of those who sit at home and wait for satiety 
to overwhelm them; good and ill, - they will take both 
gladly - "Yea, what thou wilt and praise thee still." 
The exquisite song of the sirens tB.14-) pictures the fairy- 
land of the sea-palaces of gold beneath the waves, seaborn 
fruit and flowers - whose twilight peace is never troubled 
by change and fear and desire of unknown things. Bspec- 

ially lovely is the picture of the sailors and the sirens 
sitting in the moonlight on the sands, 

•While underneath the gray sky swimfitizedbyGoOgle 
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The light shell-sailor of the waves, • 
Yet with all its beauty it seems to me that it fails to 
produce the subtle effect of belonging to a life not human, 
not earthly. Other noteworthy passages in Jason are: 
the storm that 'drave the Argo, tottering, lame and blind* 
(B.5), the passage of the blue Syaplegades (B.6), the de- 
scription of the low black mist when each man became to his 
fellow a shadow (B.IO)", and the picture of the worn-out 
Argo lying amidst the ghosts of song and shout and merry 
laughter, slowly (lying like the glorious company of kings 
she once had borne. It is a delightful poem, but as far 
as the voyage is concerned, though Jason may 

•long full sore 
To hear the merry dashing of the oar. 
And feel the freshness of the following breeze,* 
it is only as the means to an end; the eyes of the Argonauts 
are ever fixed on the goal, they weary of the dashing spray, 
and the sea is after all only "the rough green way to glory 
and sweet peace,* The delight of the sea- lover in the 
voyage for its own sake is not there, and admirable as much 
of the sea verse may be, it lacks width and breeziness. 
The same remark applies to the various voyages of t|>e 
Barthly Paradise; the passage in the Prologue most signifi- 
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cant for the purpose of this study is the description of a 

mood familiar to most voyagers, when the Wanderer, alone ♦ 

upon the deck at night, observes how small and weak has 

grown the mast that looked so tall beside the quays of 

Bremen, and how the ocean seems so measureless 

•The very sky itself might well be less. 

When midst the changeless piping of the wind. 

The intertwined slow waves pressed on behind, 

Rolled o'er our wake and made it nought again." 

Sigurd the Volsung has a slight voyage- element; there are 

long ships hung with shields and adorned with beaks of the 

golden dragons, and in Book 4 a lovely picture of the tide 

coming up and floating off the dragons that none had thought 

to tether. But the single passage in the sea verso of 

Morris that makes one really feel the exhilaration of the 

out-bound boat is in the unfortunate morality called 'Love 

is Bnough': 

•The oily green waves in the harbour-mouth glistened, 

Windless midnight it was, but the great" sweeps were run 

out. 
As the cable came rattling 'mid rich bajes on the deck, 

And slow moved the black side that the ripple was lap- 
ping 



Yet sweet was the scent of the sea-breeze arising; 
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And I felt a chain broken, a sickness put from me 

As the sails drew, and raerchant-folk gathered together 

On the poop or the prow, 'gan to move and be gone. 

Till at last *neath the far-gazir^ eyes of the steers- 
man 
By the loitering watch thou and I were left lonely; 

And we saw by the moon the white horses arising 

Where beyond the last headland the ocean abode us; 

Then came the fresh breeze and the sweep of the spray 

And the beating of ropes and the empty sails' thunder. 

As we shifted our course toward the west in the dawning! 

There are ships leaving port in the Lovers of Gudrun and in 

Sigurd B.l, but both passages are much inferior to this. 

Mention should also be made of the exquisite picture of the 

Phrygian boat at anchor^ 

■The half-raised sail that clung unto the mast, 

The tinkling ripple 'gainst the black side cast, 

The thin blue 8mok« that from the poop arose. 

The northland dog that midst of ropes did doze. 

The barefoot shipman's eyes upon him bent." 

Bellerophon at Argos, 

The sea is often neither calm nor stortny; weltering, 

dashing, unquiet, restless, tumbling, and similar epithets 

are of very frequent occurence, especially the last two: 
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■the weltering ocean" (Sigurd, B. 3.), "the changeful dashing 

8ea8"(Ja8on,B.12), "the unquiet sea" (Doom of King Acrlsius), 

■rest Jess plain and gray" (Ibid), "the unresting (sea)" (Love is 

Enough), "the wash of the tumbling seas", (The Blue Closet), 

■the great waves tumbling green and free " (Jason, B. 9); the ] 

lovely description of the flight of Love in Cupid and Psyche 

seoras to belong here too; 

"And underneath his feet the moonlit sea 

Went shepherding his waves disorderly,* 

A favorite conception seems to be of the sea under a light 

wind that whitens the crest of the waves: 

"White-topped billows crowd 

Unto the eastward." 

Jason,B.l; 
"The little jets of spray 

The roughened sea brought nigh." 

Atalanta's Race; 

"That water wan 

That whitened by little and little." 

Sigurd, B.l. 

"A light wind blew from the sea-flood and its waves were 

little and f ai r, 
And gave back no sign of the burning as in twinkling haste 

they ran, 
White- topped in the merry morning, to the walls and the hav- 
ens of man. " 
Ibid, R. 4. 

Rough seas are usually described in connection with the voy- 
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age, but the follovang are among the exceptions: 

•The salt sea wind blew strong 

And drave the hurrying breakers swift along, ■ 

The Doom of King Acrisius 

•As the tide of the winter-ocean sweeps up to the bea- 
coning flame, ■ 
Sigurd, B.l; 
"And the wind came down on the waterjB and the beaten roclt- 

wallsrang," Ibid, B. 4, 

The calm sea is often windless, as "the windless stream of 

ocean gray" (Golden Apples); and the following, - 

"And clear but low the night-ebbed windless sea 

In the still evening murmured ceaselessly," 

Atalanta's Race; 

the following passage also pictures a quiet sea,- 

•Who floating all alone 

In some untroubled sea all void and dim 

Beholds the hoary-headed sea-worm swim 

Circling about him." 

Bellerophon in Lycia. 

But the most detailed descriptions of calm waters are found 

in connection with beach or shore passages: 

"Sailless it was and beaten by no oar. 
And on the yellow edges of the shore 
The ripple fell in murmur soft and low. 
As with wide sweeping wings the gulls did go 
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About the breakers crying plaintively. " 

Jason, B. 17; 

•'Neath the moonshine white, 

Peace seemed upon the sea, the gliinratiring tovwi, 

The shadow of the tree-besprinkled down. 

The noiseless dewy folds of our loose sail.* 

Prologue of the Earthly Paradise; 

*Galm was the sea 'twixt wall and wall 

Of the green bight; the surf did fall 

With little noise upon the sand. 

Where 'neath the moon the smooth curved strand 

Shown white, 'twixt dtrk sea, r09k8 and turf,* 

The Land Bast of The Sun. 

These quotations, especially the first and third, illustrate 
what is perhaps Kforris* most valuable contribution to sea- 
poetry,— brief sketches of the sea- beach in soft warm colors, 
the yellow edges (1) of the shore caressed by the sea, some- 
times shell-strewn, sometimes with cliffs beyond; they seem 
to me for the most part to be drawn from the sea rather than 
from the land. There is much insistence upon the yellow 
color of the sand - it is seldom white - but 

"the hard yellow sand 

Where the water meets the land.* 

Golden Wings; 

*The yellow sands and brown 

(DBdges of the sea is a favorite expression of the poet; he 
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That slope themselves so gently to the sea. " 

The Doom of King Acrisius; 

•A bay 

Where the sea, ebbed far down, left wastes of sand, 

Walled from the green earth by great cliffs and gray.' 

The Golden Apples; 

■The sand 

Of a wide bay's curved shell-strewn strand." 

The Land Bast of the Sun; 

"Then a long line of breakers did we see 

That on a yellow sandy beach did fall.* 

Prologue of the Earthly Paradise 

"The sand beneath her feet 

Washed smooth and flat by the sea's beat. 

Or wrinkled by the ripple low," 

The Land Bast of the Sun. 

The two that follow seem to be taken from the shore; 

"On the beach the line of breakers white 

And here and there above the unlit gray 

Some white-topped billow, dotting the dark bay." 

Jason, B. 15; 

"And ever as the shadows fell. 

More formless grew the unbreaking swell 

Far out at sea; more strange and white, 



also has "the silver ocean's hem", Sigurd, B. 2. 
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More vocal through the hushing night, 

The narrow line of Changing foam. 

That 'twixt the sand and fishes' home, 

Writhed, driven onward by the tide,* 

AcG6ntiu8 and Cydippe, 

Sometimes the beach is alive with birds: 

•Now underneath the scarped cliffs of the bay 

From horn to horn a belt of sand there lay 

Fast lessening as the flood-tide swallowed it, 

Then all about did the sea-swallow flit, 

And from the black rocks yellow hawks flew down. 

And cormorants fished amidst the seaweed brown, 

Or on the low rocks nigh unto the sea." 

The Doom of King Acrisiu^ 

Of other sea-bird passages the following from the same poem 

is the only one that needs to be quoted: 

■And o'er his head the sea-gull's plaintive cry 

Careless as gods for who might live or die." 

The meeting of salt and fresh waters is described several 

times, as 

•And on that sandy bar 

The fresh waves and the salt waves were at war 

At turning of the tide.* 

Jason,B.8; 
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■Afar 

Beheld the tide play on the sandy bar 

About the stream's mouth as the sea-waves rushed 

In over it and back the land-stream pushed." 

The Lovers of Gudrun. 

There are at least three descriptions of land sapped by the 



sea, as 



■The tossing conquered sea, 

That far below thrust on by tide and wind 

The crumbling bases of the headland rained." 

Jason, B. 14; 

the gate of Ginki's house was 

•long and dark as a cave 

Bored out in the isles of the northland by the beat of Uie 

restless wave. " Sigurd, B. 3. 

Morris sometimes refers to the ripple on the beach as in 

some of the quotations already made, but more often it is 

the bre^ng of the ripple against the boat, or the rippling 

appearance of the deep sea, as 

•And slow moved the black side that the ripple was 

lapping." Love is BnouH.kj 

•As ti\e prow 

The babbling ripple soft did throw 

Prom its black shining side.' 

The Land Bast of the Sun; 
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•Back wave came on a glittering rippled hill.* 

Prologue of the Barthly Paradise. 

Allusions to foam and cqpray are relatively few; spray is re- 
peatedly mentioned in Ogier the Dane in connection with the 
loadstone rock, - 

•The ceaseless tumbling of the billows gray, 
The white up-springing of the spurts of ^ray. • 

Among epithets of the sea used with more or less fre- 
quency and not already mentioned are: ridgy, landless (very" 
frequent), faithless, bitter, hungry or greedy, kind, weary, 
chargeful feir shifting ^onetimes), changeless or unvaried (of- 
ten) (1) 

The salt sttell of the sea often receives mention, - 
•And all about the salt sea- savour sweet* (Doom of King 
Acrisius); •With what joy we sniffed the fresh salt seasl^ 
(Prologue of the Barthly Paradise); and the exquisite line,- 
•The long- drawn, B we et^Heat bed ocean-breeze* (The Man who fev- 
er Laughed again). 

Morris is very rich in color as must be apparent from 
the quotations already made. His favorite effects are 

connected with green and gray seas, white-capped waves, 
yellow sands of the beach and the black sides of the ships. 

There is a great deal of repetition, especially in the use 

(l)The sea is also the swan- bath, the swan-mead, the fishes' 
home, and ttie field of the fishes. Digitized by ^^OOglc: 
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of green and gray, so that we sonetimes lose sight of the 
force of the color-adjective, but this is by no means always 
or even usually the case; in such a line as *the great waves 
tumbling green and free*, the adjective needs no justifica- 
tion. Strangely enough the sea is seldom blue, and in 
two of the three significant passages, it is green as well: 
*And all unheeded did the mackerel shoal 

Make green the blue wave.* 

Ja8on,B.4; 

•And the gray sea was blue and green again.' 

Doom of King Acrisius. 

Black is seldom used; wan very frequently, usually in the 
phrase 'the waters wan*; white is hardly more common than 
black in reference to the whole sea, but it is very often 
used to describe the surf, the spray, and especially the 
crests of the wave; indeed some of the most truthful color- 
effects are in white and gray, as 

•When the cold bay was flecked with the crests of 

white billows 
And the clouds lay dlow on the earth and the sea.* 

Love is Bnough; 

•The ceaseless tumbling of the billows gray, 

The white up-springing of the spurts of spray.* 

Ogier the Dane; 

*That water wan 

That whitened by little and little as the night's face 

looked to the day.* Sigurd, B.I. 
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Sometimes the picture is all in gray: "gray sky and cold gray 

sea' (Doom of King Acrisius); 

■The sea 

Seemed mingled with the low clouds and the rain.' 

Jason, B.I. 

Leaden is occasionally used and steely in the well-known 

lines in the Apology prefixed to the Earthly Paradise. 

Morris delights also in contrasting colors: 

•A yellow strand and ship-beset green sea.' 

The Fostering of Aslnug; 

•The oars were whitening the green sea.' 

Jason, B. 5; 

'The weltering flood 

Of some huge sea, whose tumbling hills, as they 

Turn restless sides about, are black or gray. 

Or green, or glittering with golden flame.' 

Ogier the Dane; 

also in the siren's Song, the shimmering green twilight, the 
moonlight gray, the gray sky, and the sirens themselves with 
their yellow hair and pearly limbs; and in the passing of the 
Syraplegades: 

'The steaming clouds of spray 
Cast by the meeting hammers every way. 
Quite hid the polished bases from their sight*. 
Unless perchance the eyes of Lyncus might 
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Just now and then behold the deep blue shine 

Betwixt the scattering of the silver brine; 

And sometimes 'twlxt the clouds the sun would pass 

And show the hig)) rocks glittering like to glass. ' 

Jason,B.6; 

for beauty of coloring, however, it seems to m that the 

wonderful description of Ultima Thule takes the first place: 

"The sun was high 

But on the pale ice shone but wretchedly; 

Pale blue the great mass was, and cold enow; 

Gray lattised moss hung from its jagged brow. 

No wind was there at all, though ever beat 

The leaden tideless sea against its feet.* 

Doom of King Acrisius; 

Bffects of sunrise and sunset are strangely rare, but the 

following rasy be cited: 

•And from the east faint yellow light outshone 

O'er the Greek sea.' 

Jason, B. 2. 

•Until the broad sun growing low 

Reddened the green sea,' 

Ibid,B.4. 

•The great sun's nether rim 

Red with the sea-mist in the sea *gan swim.* 

The Man who never Laughed againi. 
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"And from the place where sky met ocean's lip, 

Ran a great road of gold across the sea," 

The Story of Rhodope. 

The sound element is remarkably small. Morris seems 

to have taken most pleasure in the soft indefinite noises of 

the sea; murmur is very much the most frequent word; 

"And clear but low the night-ebbed windless sea 

In the still evening nairmured ceaselessly," 

Atalanta's Race; 

"And on the yellow edges of the shore 

The ripple fell in murrours soft and low." 

Jason,B.lt; 

"The murmur of the sea 

Smote on the hearts of either peacefully." 

The Lovers of Gudrun; 

"And the nurmuring sea 

Seemed from afar to speak of rest from pain." 

Ibid; 

"The murmur of the sea 

Came on the fitful southwest soothingly." 

Ibid; 

otfier illustrations of a soft-voiced sea are the following: 

■faint saind of the northern sea" (Doom of King Acrisius); 

"The surf did fall 

With little noise upon the sand." 

The Land Bast of the Sun; 
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•More vocal through the hushing night 

The narrow line of charging foam," 

Accontius and CydiHoe; 

•A sound as if on a low shore 

The sea were breaking." 

Bellerophon in Lycia; 

moan is sonetijjies used but not with any special significance. 
The soft scund of the water striidng ajfiinst the side of 
the boat is often noted, - 

•As the prow 

The babbling ripple soft did throw,' 

The Land Bast of the Sun; 

"the ship 

Still through the babbling waves did slip." 

Ibid; 

•The tinkling ripple 'gainst the biack side cast," 

Bellerophon at Argos; 

the Argonauts hear no sound 

•but washing of the seas 

And piping of the following western breeze." 

Jason, B. 4; 

There are a few passages that emphasize the imisical quality 

of the sea's voice : 

•And to our song, from sea- filled caves 

Booms out an echoing harmony. " 

Siren's Song,Ja8on,B.l4; 

•Hard by, the sea 
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Made a noise like the aspens.* 

Judgement of God; 

•For the grave thunder o f the sea 

That smote the beach so musically. 

And in the dim light seemed so soft' 

As each great wave was raised aloft. 

To fall in foam, you might have deemed 

That waste of ocean was but dreamed. 

And that the surf's strong music was 

By some unkown thing brought to pass." 

The Ring Given to Venus. 

The loud and stormy voice is seldom heard; the conventional 
roar is all but never used; boom, angry, dashing, occur oc- 
casionally, assail three are found in the Doom of King Acri- 
sius, which also gives us the 'hoarse unwilling sea". In 
Jason, B. 12 we have 

"tumbling billows of the sea 
That for their lives still cried out hungrily;" 
in Ogier the Dane there is a "hammering sea", and in Sigurd, 
B.2, "the voice of the winter sea"; the sea's voice speaks 
out separation and sorrow in Belle rophon in Lycia,- 
"Ah listeni seas betwixt us and great pain 
And death of days that shall not be again." 
Metaphors drawn from the sea are not numerous; they are 
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least frequent in Jason, most frequent in Sigurd, where 

they often have the form of a somewhat elaborate simile, as 

"Speech and song and laughter 

Went over the words of boding as the tide of the norland 

main 
Sweeps over the hidden skerry, the home of the shipraan's 

bane." B.I; 

I 

"And the Niblung host of war 
Was swept by the leaping iron, as the rock anigh the shore 
By the ice-cold waves of winter." B.4; 
also the figure describing the fall of the Niblung Kings, 

"As whiles amidst the sea 

The doomed ship strives its utmost with mid-ocean's mastery; 

And the tall masts whipped the cordage, while the welter 

whirls and leaps. 
And they rise and reel and waver,and sink amid the deeps." 

B.4; 

See also, among others, the numerous passages that liken 
Brynhild to a swan on the sea. 

It is of course to be expected that a straightforward teller 
of stories who disclaims all thought of grappling with spir- 
itual problems should seldom use the sea as a symbol of 
life, death, or fate; there is, however, one important ex- 
ception in the Apology prefixed to the Earthly Paradise,- 

"The steely sea 
Where tossed about all hearts of man must be; 
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Whd9e ravening monsters mighty men shall sjay 

Not the poor singer of an idle day. 

and a less important exception in the reference to swelling 

sails and lifting sea-ridge in Barth the Healer, Barth the 

Keeper. Perhaps the lovely figure in Mother and Son 

should be mentioned here,- 

■If thy soul could but harbour a dream of the blossom of 

my life. 
It would be as the sunlit meadows beheld from a tossing 

sea. " 

In the Story of Rhodope the maiden complains of 

•day like to day 
Pace like to face as waves in some calm sea." 
There is an occasional sea of troubles, of unrest, and' a 
more frequent sea of love; the most important of the love- 
figures is in the Man Who, Never Laughed Again: 

"And love', he said, 'my joyous life doth bound, 
B'en as the sea some fair isle flows around.' 

And love swept over him as some gray sea 
Sweeps o'er the dry shells of a sandy beach." 
The figure describing Guenevere's passion, very character- 
istic - at least of the poet's earlier work - must not be 
forgotten, 
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•So day by day it grew, as if one should 

Slip slowly down some path worn smooth and even 

Down to a smooth sea on a summer day; 

Yet still in slipping there was some small leaven 

Of stretched hands catching small stones by the way, 

Until one surely reached the sea at last 

And felt strange new joy as the worn head lay 

Back, with the hair like sea-weed; yea, all past 

Sweat of the forehead, dryness of the lips 

Washed utterly out by the dear waves o'ercast 

In the dear sea, far off from any shipsi' 

The Defence of Guenevere. 

But after all the greater number of sea-metaphors are used 
to illustrate the concrete; for example, among many others, 
the hand of the brazen Venus is like a sea- rock (The Ring 
Given to Venus), a dead monster is like the keel of a cast- 
away ship (Bellerophon in Lycia), Gudrun's hair 

"Waved softly like the sea 

After a three day's calm,' 

Lovers of Gudrun; 
and in the same poem a man about to suffer death is a boat 

that is to strike on "the hidden skerry"; there is also the 

lovely figure in the Fostering of A slang, - 

•The moon smote full upon her face 
As on a trembling sea." 
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Chapter VII. 
Swinburne. 
In the poets already discussed love for the sea is but 
one element in the feeling for nature, weaker in some, 

stronger in others. Par otherwise is the case with Swin- 
burne. Nature exclusive of the sea and that which he as- 
sociates with the sea - the wind, the dawn, the sun, .the 
sea-bird - does not play a large part in his poetry; there 
is little, relatively, of hills and mountains, of meadows 
and inland waters. But no other English poet has ever 
felt, or if he has felt, has not expressed, such boundless 
adoration of the sea, such absolute self- surrender to its 
glory and might. It is Jiardly too much to say that when 
stirred by deep feeling of any sort whatever Swinburne turns 
by instinct to tenns of the sea for expression. Not even 
the dramas escape its influence. Mary Stuart has much 
of Swinburne's own delight in the sea (l). Marino Faliero 
would fain die at sea rejoicing less in the victory of bat- 
tle than in the pride, the freedom, and the sovereign sense 
0^ joy given of the sea's pure presence (2). Locrine 
contains the eloquent passage beginning 'Most glorious bom 
of all things anywhere. • (3) There is much of the sea 

(1) Bothnell,Act II.sc.6 and Act III.sc.3. r^^^M^ 

(2) Act V.SC.2. (3) Act f. SC.2. Digitized by ^OOglC 
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in Atalanta in Calydon and in the Sisters, and the long de- 
scription of the battle in Brechtheus consists chiefly of 
metaphors drawn from the sea. Together with the sea, 

poetry and freedom have been the chief objects of Swin- 
burne's fiery enthusiasm and it would sometimes seem as if 
he looked upon the three as different manifestations of the 
same divinity, so closely are they bound together in his 
verse. There is not much of the sea in the latest of 

Swinburne's enthusiasms - that for children - but even here 
the verses that deem to me the most lovely and original 
describe a baby's feet in an exquisite sea-figure: 
•Like rose-hued sea- flowers towards the heat 
They stretch and spread and wink 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet," (1) 
and very much the best stanza in the lines entitled In A 
Garden describe the grave look iqpon the child's face as it 
listens wondering to the voice of the sea. The sea is 

likewise connected with Swinburne's not always perfectly 
definite philosophy, - 

•Sea, wind and sun, with light and sound and breath 
The spirit of man fulfilling - those create 
That joy wherewith man's life grown passionate 
Gains heart, • etc.; (2) 
.(i)Btude Realiste. (2)Preffeitory Sonnet to By the Noi«t* bgQpOgle 
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also in the Armada, -•God is one with the sea, the sun, the 
land that nursed us, the love that saves,' and the following 
from the Pilgriras,- 

-•And these men shall forget you, -Yea, but we 
Shall be a part of the earth and the ancient sea. 
And heaven-high air august, and awful fire, 
And all things good;* 
See also Prelude of Songs before Sunrise; and over and over 
again the sea is as a divine power with gifts of strength 
and freedom, of solace and love, - 

The amount of material in Swinburne is very large, 
Bxclusive of such poems as Tristram of Lyones^e and On the 
Cliffs, in which the sea though prominent is made subordi- 
nate to the theme, his sea-poetry would fill a good-sized 
Toli]me, It is almost impossible to classify the poems of 
the sea in any satisfactory way, for whatever the original 
plan may be, nearly all tend to become a lyrical expression 
of delight in the sea for its own sake; the Garden of Cy- 
modoce is an example; of course there are many such lyrics 
by intention, - Bx Voto and A Swimmer's Dream might be taken 
as types. In some cases descriptions of the sea lead to 

meditations upon ^iritual subjects and thus become figura- 
tive, as in parts of A Midsummer Holiday. The sea is 
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also employed as a background and often in the s«ne poems 

as a means to heighten the emotional effect, but this use 

of the sea is very much less frequent than the personal, the 

lyrical note; illustrations are to be found in:F^lise, At a 

Month's Bnd, The Triumph of Time but especially in Tristram 

of Lyonesse, which Jyaonds goes so far as to pronounce an 

epic of the sea; it is noteworthy, however, that here at 

least Swinburne does not let his love for the sea destroy 

the proportion of his work, for the sea-passages invariably 

add to the hunan interest; if the magnificent description 

of Tristram swirauing is somewhat long, yet its very length 

emphasizes the hero's splendid strength and godlike joy in 

life, as the poet must have intended. Thalassius, which 

is doubtless autobiographical, stands by itself; it is the 

story of the education of the child of the sea, who is able 

to break from passion's crew only when he turns his eyes 

away from the land, and who purified and feeling in the soul 

of all his senses "the passionate pride of deep sea-pulses" 

becomes finally "no more a singer but a song", and receives 

as his highest gift "the sense of all the sea," 

To prove fully Swinburne's personal love for the sea 

would require a separate chapter. (1) The feminine gender 

-is employed with very few exceptions, (hrer and^ ove^r 

(l)The question of heredity might be interesting here, I have 
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afrain she is addressed as motherf 

"Mother, mo re dear than love's own longing, sea 
More than love's eyes are, fair. 



For song I have loved with a second love, but thee, 

Thee first, thee mother, • 

The Garden of Cyraodoce; 

when his thoughts become as "dead things* he turns for heal- 
ing to the sea, - 

'I will go back to the great sweet mother. 

Mother and lover of men, the sea, 
I will go down to her, I and none other, 

Close v/ith her.kiss her, and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast, 
fair white mother, in days long past 
Bom without sister, born without brother, 

Se>t ft* ee ray aoul as thy soul is free,* 

The Triumph of Time; 

She has bitter lips but a "heart that is sweet*; (The Tri- 
umph of Time); she has *breatb to requicken*, *bosora to rock 
us*, and 'kisses to bless* (In the Water; Mid summer Holiday); 
she is nearer and dearer than his fatherland (In Guernsey, 
1,); she cries out, - 
no data to go by except that the poetb father was an admiral. 
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•Have I not let thy weaicness exult in my strength, and thy 

foolishness learn of my lor<i? 
Have I helped not or healed not thine anguish, or made rot 

the might of thy gladness more? 

and she receives the reply, - 'The light of the love of my 
life is in thee.* (In the Water). She is contrasted with 
landlocked waters, "soft slaves of the lordly seasons, * (Loch 
Torridon),and she gives'a peace more happy than lives on 
land* (A Swinmer's Dream). Earth suffers by con^jarison as 
in the last quotation; it is the sea that keeps earth *w»^t 
(On the South Coast); she is older than earth (The Triumph of 
Time); earth may serve as a harbour for winter but the pre- 
sence adored of the poet is the sea (In the Water); the ut- 
most that can be said of earth at a time of rare beauty is, 
'The sea was not lovelier than here was the land* (Marc h:a» 
Ode); the earth though seemingly a slave to the sons of men 
is really free, 

"But who shall make the sea 

Serve even in seeming?* Bx Voto; 

and 

"Though earth despair 

Life yearns for solace toward the sea.* 

A Double Ballad of August. 
She is the "stainless sea* (An Auttimn Vision,6), *the fair- 
est thing that beholds the day* (Neap-Tide), "divine as heav 
ven" tThe Commonweal, 19), "free and sublime as heaven" and 
•clear as heaven of the toils of time" (An Autumn Vision, 

^. , . -, , Ti V I Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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and symbols are divine, and her burden is •diviner than the 

songs all souls adore* (Ballad at Parting). Her caresses 

are • softer than sleep's, kinder than love's, blither than 

spring's* (A Swimner's Dream). Men call her cruel, 

"Thou art fed with our dead,0 mother,© sea. 

But when hast thou fed on our hearts? or wtien 

Having given us love, hast thou taken away?* 

The Triumph of Time. 

The highest praise for England is that she is sublime as her 

sea (Astrophel), *sweet as the sea that shields her and pure 

as the sea from stain (The Armada, II. 3.). 

*Most fateful and most godlike 'she can make 

Wkti- to love life better for the sweet right's sake. 

And less fear death, if death for them should be 

Shrined in the sacred splendors of the sea." 

Lotjrine.Act V.sc.2. 

willingly would the poet drink death from her chalice, - 

•When nQT time shall be 

mother, nqr sea. 

Alive or dead, take me. 

Me too, ray mother," 

Bx Vot©; 

and again, - • 

•What so sublime, sweet sepulchre may be 
For all ttat life leaves mortal as the sea^ 



Tristram of^'f^^'onesse 
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See also the fine passage in The Triumph of Time beginning, 

•I shall sleep, and move with the moving ships." 

The foster-father of Thalassius teaches him to be above all 

things fearful of becoming 'worthless tiie dear love of the 

wind and sea*; and the utmost that can be said of the man 

"whose will sees clear" is that his heart is e<|ual with the 

sea's and sea-wind *8, and his ear level to their speech, 

(Prelude of Songs before Sunrise) 

Swinburne seldom imposes his own pereenality or that of 

his characters upon the sea; he does it to a slight extent 

in On the Downs. More frequently but still not often 

the sea speaks the voice of ()od or of fate; the finest in- 

the 
stance of this is of course^ splendid organ- tones that re- 

ppond; to Iseult's prayers (1). To Swinburne the sea is 

not only a distinct personality, but it also has relations 

with other personalities, especially with the wind, and the 

sun or the dawn, and sometimes the shore; indeed Svvinbume 

is the poet of the wind almost as much as of the sea, - the 

"bright wind" he delights to call it (Garden of Cynodoce, 

etc.) Wind and sea are glad together: 

"The wind and sea 

Rejoice to live and laugh to be." 

TAle of Balin,7; 

'(1) Tristram of Lyonesse. Digitized by Google 
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they rejoice in each other: 

•And delight as a wave's in the wind. 

And delight as the wind's in the billow,' 

By the North Sea, 1,2; 

they are lovers: 

■The wave and the wind seera lovers 

Lulled half asleep by their oAvn soft words,* 

Ler Oasquets; 

also the long passage in A Word vdth the Wind beginning, 

•Yet shall darkness bring the awakening sea a lordlier lo^ar*; 

also 

•For a season his wings are about her, 

His breath on her lips for a space, • 

By the North Sea, IV, II, 

and in the same poem the wind is exalted to be 

•Alone of all elements living 

The lord of the sea.^ IV.9; 

light is sometimes associated with Uie wind: 

•With what sweet sighs and laughter, light and wind 

Contending as they kiss her, till the sigh 

Laugh on her lips. • 



and 



Marino Faliero, Act I,sc.l; 



•When wind and light on water and land 
Leap as twin gods from heavenward, hand in hand, • 
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Again tho wind is the sea's brother (Bx Voto), it talks 
with the sea (Relics), but who shall say what its word is? 
(Triads, I) There are similar personal relations between 
the gxxti or the dawn and the sea; the most extended passage - 
too long and too interwoven with other matter to quote - 
is the eloquent but over-passionate description in Tristram 
of Lyone8se,8; the sea yearns for joy at sight of the sun 
(Epilogue of Songs before Sunrise), and the lovely sunrise 
in the first book of Tristram of Lyonesse closes with a de- 
scription of the sun's face burning against that of the sea, 

•Most like a lover's thrilled with great love's grace;' 
again in Loch Torridon the waves shudder with joy when the 
rising sun touches them. The personal element is weaker 

in By the North Sea, VII. 8. 

■The sea has the sun for a harper, 

The sun has the sea for a lyre.' 
It may be said here that no other part of the day receives 
such minute and loving description as the davvn; it seems to 
me that Swinburne is especially successful in portrayinj^, the 
cooperation of sun, sea, and \vind(l), in producing effects 
of brilliance, and also the feoling of suddenness and of 

(1) See especially the dawn to Tristram of Lyonesse, 8, not 
quoted. 
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fresh new life that we associate with dawn. Among de- 

scriptions to which reference has not already been made the 
following should bo noted: An Autunin Vision, 12, the open- 
ing lines of A Swimmer's Dream, which are, some way, unspeak- 
ably lovely, the first lines of the Sunbows (A Midsummer 
Holiday) which are almost as good, and the first line of 
A Wasted Vigil,- 

■Davvn skims the sea with flying feot of gold." 
Barth and sky are less frequently brought into personal re- 
lationship with the sea, but we have the following: 
"The live wave's love for the shore. 

The shore's for the wave as it dies.* 

Triads, I II. 2; 

■The large deep love of living sea and land.' 

Tristram of Lyone8se,b; 

and we are told that the earth is worth 'the clasp and ki%s 
and wedlock of the sea. '(In the Bay); we have also in On the 
South Coast, the fine line about 'the radiant air and water 
here by the twilight wed", and the equally fine line about 
•the sea's thrill toward a kindling star. "(Lines to Sir 
Richard F. Burton) 

Swinburne often gives to the sea the features and the 
attributes of a person; she has lips, face, heart: "thy salt 
lips"(Bx Voto), "the blovm wet face of the sea" (Song in Time 
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of Order), 'the love of the heart of the sea'(Les Casquets); 

the sea has kisses and caresses for her lovers, as "the 

clasp and kiss of the sea' (In the Bay); 'and the sea's kiss 

was keen upon my lips" (Bothnell, Act II,sc.6 ); 

"Thy sweet hard kisses are strong liKe wine, 

Thy hard embraces are keen like pain." 

The Triumph of Time. 

The poet often speaks of the sea in the gentle caressing 

manner we employ towards those we love; she is "pale and 

sweet as a dream's delight" (A Swiiwner's Dream); we have "the 

tender sea" (On the Cliffs), its "soft loose curl" (Chastel- 

ard,Act I,sc.2); again we have the sweet sea repeatedly and 

"the most wild sweet wave' in all the world" (Tristram of Ly- 

one88e,8), and ihe exquisite line, "The soft light went out 

of all its face", (Ibid,!.). Soft is a common adjective 

(Loch Torridon,The Armada, etc.), but upon no attribute does 

the poet place more emphasis than upon the joyousness of 

the sea; it is seldom sad; glee, delight, joy, rapture, are 

some of the wards used to express its moods, while its most 

frequent voice is that of laughter,- but to that point this 

chapter will return when considering the element of sound. 

In general the life of the sea is as the life of man; the 

strongest expression of this feeling is in By the North Sea 
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"And the joy of her heart's own choice is 

As ours and as ours her pain - 
As the thoughts of our hearts are her voices 
And as hers is the pulse of our vein," 
But the sea is also, though less frequently by far, cruel, 
fierce, grim, hungry, fain of prey; there are epithets most 
common in storm-passages and sometimes suggest to me, though 
perhaps unreasonably, the horrible type of woman that Swin- 
burne chose to portray in some of his early works; the most 
extended instance occurs in By the North Sea. 

Reference has already been made to the poet's associa- 
tion of freedom with the sea, which is his type of that 
which is wholly and absolutely free: 

"Song thy name was freedom, seeing thy strength was born of 

breeze and brine," Ballad at Parting; 

"No slave may love thera,no,not one, 
Thi|t loves not freedom more, 

And the more for thy sake loves her, and for hers 
Thee," Garden of Cyraodoce; 

It is only free souls ttat can discern the sacred spaces of 
the sea (Prelude of Songs before Sunrise), and the benedic- 
tion in A Child's Future reads, - 

•England and liberty, bless you and keep you to be 
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Worthy the nane of their child aitl the sight of their sea^** 
Of the inevitable association of the sea with patriotic 
feeling for ESngland there is much more in Swinburne than in 
Tennyson, The Commonweal among many other allusions 

gives us the fine lines, - 

*The sea cast rouhd her like a mantle. 
The searcloud like a crown;* 
the Bve of Revolution has a somewhat sirailiar conception,- 
•0 thou clothed round with raiment of white wavesi* The 
Armada q)eaiQ3 of the sea as Bngland's *green inviolate gir- 
dle*; and the Ode on England has 'girdled with life by the 
sea*; the last-mentioned poem gives us also, "the land that 
is one with the sea*, etc. There is a very characteris- 

tic stanza in the Commonweal, - 

*The sea, divine as heaven and deathless. 
Is hers, and none but only she 
Hath learned the sea's word, none but we 
Her children hear in heart the breathless 
Bright watchword of the sea;* 
and 

*The sea's own heart must needs wax proud 

To have borne the world a child like thee;* 
Marlowe's greatest claim to praise is that he *gave gu^ song 
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a sound tiiat matched our sea.* (Inscriptions.) 

The long ballad of the Armada of course belongs to the 
sea; but it is disfigured hy such violent hatred of the 
Roiiiish Church and by so many of the poet's characteristic 
faults t^at it is much below the level of his work; even the 
parts descriptive o f the sea are weak; aside from the phrase 
ilrdady quoted perhaps the best passage is that which de- 
scribes the whipper of the tenqsest as the hiss of a giant 
make. The celebration of Grace Darling's heroism be- 

longs also to his national utterances. 

To Swinburne the sea is the supreme poet, 
■that harbors in her heatt sublime 
The supreme heart of music deep as time, 
And in her spirit strong 

The spirit of all imaginable song." 

Loch Torridon; 

again it is the seawind and the sea that have made his soul 

*a song forever* (Bx Voto)^ and all Thalssslus teaches the 

aame doctrine. The poet more than once likens himself 

not unfittingly to a seabird, especially the sea-mew, as in 

Thalassius, Dedication of Songs of tJie Springtides, ^ At 

a Month's Bnd; A Swinmer's Dream gives us, - 

•For here too soon will a dark day sever 

The seabird '8 wing from the sea-wa^^^g^f 
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in the lines addressed to a Sea-mew he cries out, 

•Ah, well were I forever 

Wouldst thou change lives with me!* 
while in On the Cliffs the sea-mews are his •bright-bom 
breth^re©? He sometimes refers to the birds* delight in 

the sea. 'The waves are a joy to the sea-mew^ (The Sea- 

board, Midsuiiiner Holiday), and once at least to the sea's 
responsive joy, - 

'As the sea lovev the seabird loved he me 

To foster and to uphold iny tired life's wing.' 

Tristram of Lyonesse,5. 

It is very difficult to classify Swinburne's sea de- 
scriptions; they are not simple isolated ph/ases of the sea 
as in Tennyson, but they are full of life and . change and 
are often very complex. It se^s to me that on the whole 

his best work is in the interpretation' of certain moods of 
the sea, such as its quick responsiveness to wind and light 
already Asntioned, and in his expression of subtle effects 
connected with the sea that are not wholly dependent upon 
color, sound, motion, or anything else that can be put into 
exact terms. Loch Torridon is an illustration of what I 

mean; it is a true and beautiful interpretation of the feel- 
ing in the air as one approaches the sea, - a feeling not 
v*olly made up of salt smells^ fresh breeze and.^a^f^i^^mfe 
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change, though all these accompany it; the poem is too long 
to quote but here are a few lines: 

*A11 unseen but divined and dear 

Thrilled the sense of the sea^s breath near: 

All unheard but alive like soistd, 

Throbbed the sense of the sea's life round: 

Round us, near us, in depth and height. 

Soft as darkness and keen as light.* 
The poem is admirable throughout and is possessed of a cleay- 
ness and simplicity not always found in Swinburne's verse. 
Again in Neap-tide what an excellent eiqpression we have of 
the forlomness of the sea at its lowest ebb with its for- 
saken stretches of deep-wrinkled sandl Quite as fine in 
Bvening on the Broads is the description of the way the sea 
at nightfall seems kiddenly to rise before us and become a 
solid wall, heavy and menacing. 

Swinburne seems to have little love for a calm sea; it 
is not iiqprobable that the words put into the mouth of Mary 
Stuart (Bothwell,ActII.sc.6. ) ej?)ress his own feeling: 
•I never loved the windless weather, nor 

The dead face of the water in the sun; 

I had rather the wild wave leapt under me. 

And fits of foam struck light on the dark air. 
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And the sea's kiss were keen ^pon n^ lip 
And bold as lore^s and bitter; then ray soul 
Is a wave too that springs against the light 
And beats and bursts with one great strain of joy 
As the sea breaking.* 
A less emphatic expression of the same feeling is to be 
f oitid in A Word with the Wind. On the Downs has a sea 

without wind, which seems to the poet like his own despon- 
dent soul; with the wind comes the change; and in A Swinh* 
msr's Dream we read of the sea, *Calm chained her, stonn re- 
leased her.* In general a calm sea, or one that remains 
calm throughout the poem, is relatively rare; two sush 
exceptional instances are to be faind in Off Shore, and 
the Seaboard (A Midsummer Holiday). The Armada and Win- 

ter in Northumberland deal with stormy seas but neither is 
especially effective; there is a fine description of a wild 
ocean in Grace Darling - indeed the following lines seem to 
me almost perfect in their expression of the demoniac fury 
of t*ie angry seat 

"Loud and dark about the lighthouse rings and glares 

the night; 
Glares with foam-lit glooa-aud darkling fire of storm 

• and spray. 

Rings with roar of winds in chase and rage of waves in 

flight. 
Howls and hisses as with mouths of snakes and wolves 

at bay- * 
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There is a stormy night-sea in Les Casquets, in vrtiich we 
have also the magnificent conception of death sitting upon 
the black rocks in the midst of raging waters, with his wide 
wings folded, while the whole night worships him. Per- 

haps the most admirable description of windy waters - not 
stormy - is to be found in the poem called At a Month's 
Bnd(l); but indeed Swinburne's sea is like nature's, nearly 
always moving, changing, quickening in response to the wind;(. 

He has given us little of life at sea, the most notable 
exception occuring in Tristram of Lyonesse where the de- 
scription of the hero rowing has received so much praise 
that cowient here is hardly necessary. At Sea suggests 

the voyage but as rarely in Swinburne the spiritual signi- 
ficance quite shadows the sea-meaning. There is little 
even of passing ships and sails; among the exceptions are: 
•Sails seen like blown white flowers at sea(Anactoria). a 
ship "flickoring like a wind-bewildered leaf (Garden of Cym- 
odoce), and the allusions to ships in Off Shore and A Night- 
Piece by Millet. It is not from the deck of a vessel 
that Swinburne looks at the sea,yet much of his verse is not 
written from the shore either; it is rather from the stand- 



(1) Quoted later in discussion of the ^^und^'^^ent^^^^^^ 
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point of the wind, the am, the seabird or even the sea it- 
self that he often writes; and a great deal of his most 
perfect and characteristic sea-verse is a dithyrarabic glori- 
fication of swimning. The favorite time is dawn and the 
swinner is usually alone with the sea. The delight is 
not merely physical: - 

*A8 we give us again to the waters, the rapture of limbs 

that the waters enfold/ls less than the rapture of spirit." 

In 'the Water: A Midsuraner Holiday; 

no vrords are too strong for the joy of it: Life holds not an 

hour that is better to live in (Ibid); 

•A purer pleasure, a lordlier leisure, 

A peace more happy than lives on land. 

Fulfils with pulse of diviner pleasure 

The dreaming head and the steering hand. 

I lean ray sheek to the cold gray pillow. 

The deep soft swell of the full broad billow. 

And close raine eyes for delight past measure 

And wish the wheel of the world would stand.' 

A Swimmer's Dream; 

Tristram emerges from the water after his long struggle for 

his life 'laughing and flushed as one afire with wine. '(4); 

while the detailed and eloquent description of the hero in 

the sea on his return to Brittany is full of the same pas- 
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sion; with a cry of love he springs into the water, but no 
song, no clarion, could express the rapture of body and soul 
when they have their will of the encountering sea. In 

Guernsey and the Epilogue of Songs before Sunrise are among 
the poems that deal with this subject, and Off Shore de- 
scribes the deep as seen by the swimmer's eyes. 

References to the sea in terras of the land, so common 
in Morris are also found in Swinburne but they are less num- 
erous and more significant: 

■The field not made for ploughing save of keols,nor har- 
rowing save of storm-waves,' 

A Word with the Wind; 

"The sonorous fruitless furrows 

And green fields of the sea that make no pasture." 

Hendecasyllabics; 

•The harvest of the foara-f lowered fields." 

On the Cliffs; 

"To sow with live blown flowers of white 

The green plain's sad serenity ." 

On the Downs. 

Prom this point of view it follows that the sea is often 
barren, sterile, fruitless: "bloNvn and barren sea". (Both- 
well, Act V.SC.12), "fruitless foam" (A Dark Month) "the gray 
sterile bitter gleaming sea"(Bothwell,y>ct V, sc.l3), 

•The unfruitful rain 
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That reaps no harvest from the green sea's plain." 

In the Bay. 

The sea's bitterness is soraetiraes dwelt upon: the heart of 
Iseult of Brittany becomes like the sea "strong, dark and 
bitter", (Tristram of Lyonesse,?); 'Love is a barren sea, 
bitter and deep, "(A Leave-taking); Mary Beaton's song 'tastes 
sharp of sea and the sea's bitte mess" (Chastelard, Act I.sc.l). 
Of other adjectives applied to ttie sea perhaps fluctuant is 
the only one that occurs often enough to require mention; 
see On the South Coast, A Word with the Wind, etc. 

Some of the passages earlier quoted have just indicated 
Swinburne's feeling for the beauty of sea-foara. Very 

often it is the foam-flower, sometimes tho foam-bell (Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse,?), wator-waifs (On the Cliffs) or waifs of 
the wind (Erechtheue), the sea-foam's feather (Quia Multum 
Araavit); Tristram of Lyonesse, 5 gives us - 

"The fleeces of the flocks that know- no fold. 
The rent white shreds of shattering storm; " 
the flowers of the white laurestine are "like windfalls of 
the snow-soft foam" (Relics); the child Thalassius is as fair 
"As ever its twin-born tenderer spray-blossoms were. 

That the wind scatters like an Oread's hair." 

The l^'orsaken Garden has "for the foam-flowers endure when 
the rose-blossoms wither." Off Shore gives us a lovely 
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symphony in white, - 

•White blossom-like butterfies hover and gleam through 
the snows of the ^ray. • 
But the most exquisite foam^-descriptions are found in Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse in oonnection with the dawn; the first is 
in Book I: : 

•For rosy and fiery round the running prow 
Fluttered the flakes and feabhers of the spray 
And bloomed like blossoms cast by God away 
To waste on the ardent water; ■ 
the sedond passgge is in Book eight: 

•The bright thin gray foam-blossom,glad and hoar. 
That flings its flower alorg the flowerless shore. 
On sand or shingle, and still with sweet strange snows. 
As where one great white storm dliahevelled rose 
May rain her wild leaves on a windy^land 
Strews for long leagues the soundinj^ slope of strand 
As flower on flower falls flashing, and anew, 
A fresh light leaps up whence the lafet flash flew. 
And casts its brief glad gleam of life away 

— - -The vrfiite blown brief blossoms of the sea 
That make her green gloom starrier than the sKy, • 
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Most of the foam passages emphasize its loveliness and its 
brief life. Very different and yet in its way equally 

characteristic is t^ie passage in Laus Vansris where Love is 
likened to 

•the brackish waves of yellow spume 
That shift and steam - loose clots of arid fume 
From the sea's panting mouth of dry desire, "(1) 

Of the odors of the sea there is perhaps less than 
might be expected, more in Loch Torridon than in any other 
single po em; in A ' Word from the Psalmist the "savour keen 
and sweet of brine and billow' expresses admirably the 
sense of coming freedom. 

There is a great deal of color in Swinburne, but less 
in proportion to the whole amount of sea poetry than in 
Morris; his effects are usually more varied and complex than 
those of his brotheivpoet, but he has the same fondness for 
combining different colors, as 

•And when the fine gold faded all the sky 

Shown green as the outer sea when April glows 

A New Year Ode, 19; 

•Sea-fruit that swings in the waves that hiss. 

Drowned gold and purple and royal rings,* 

The Triumph of Time; 

il)*The sea's yellow and distempered foam,' The Queen Mothej^ 
ct V,sc,3, . t^t^tM(^ 
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■The gray sea* 8 notes of green. 

The green sea's fervent flakes of blue, 

Felise; 

"On the swift suraraer-colored sea 

Shook out the red lines of the light, 

The live sun's standard blown to lee 

Across the live sea's white.* 

On the Downs; 

of Iseult's eyes (Tristram of Lyonesse.l) - 

•As the wave's subtler emerald is pidrced through 
With the utmost heaven's inextricable blue, 
And both are woven and molten in one sleight 
Of amorous color and implicated light 
Under the golden guard and gaze of noo.n, 
So glowed their awless amorous plenilune. 
Azure and gold and ardent gray.* 
Green is very much the most conmon adjective though by no 
means as frequent as in Morris, but as in Morris gray comes 
second; perhaps sufficient illustration of the use of both 
has been given incidentally; gray-green is also found as in 
the "gray-green April sea" of Thalassius. Gold or yel- 

low is not unconmon, as "waters paven with ghostly gold by 
the clouds aglow" (On the South Coast); 

"And her waters are haggard and yellow and crass with the 
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scurf of the beach." 

By the North Sea, 1,4, 

Blue is seldom used; perhaps the nest significant passage 

TX)t already quoted is in Locrine, - 

"Yea, his eyes 

Are like seas that feel the summering skies 

In concord of sweet colors." 

Act I.sc.l. 

Black is also rare; Rosamond, II. gives us the "black oil of 

sea-water before storm", and we have "night-black waves" 

used figuratively in the sbnke^, on Marston^.. Pale, hoar or 

hoary, and wan are not unco/imon, sometimes in conjunction 

with other color*»adjective8 or those suggestive of tint, as 

"gray seas — — pale and sweet" (A Swimmei'^.s Dream), "the 

Channel green and hoar" (Ballad at Parting), "wan green 

waste" (Off Shore); "the waters hoary" of "A Swimmer's 

Dream refers to the gray of dawn, of Relics to a stormy 

winter sea. Wan is used more than any other single ad* 

jective descriptive of the sea in the Scotch ballad^jin 

Thalassius we have "all the wan wide sea shuddered", - a 

reference to the whitening of the waves by the wind. 

This last phenomenon is often described, as we would expect 

from so ardent a lover of the wind as Swinburne, it is to 

this t^at white commonly refers: 
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■The white sea lightens and leaps like fire." 

Les Casquets; 

"Seas full of wonder and peril 

Blown white round the capes of the north." 

Dedication of Laus Veneris; 

"For ever the dark wind whitens and blackens the hollows 

and heights of the sea." 

The Armada, VI. 3. 

Spray and foam are of course usually white, but we have 

■foara-lit gloom and darkling fire" in Grace Darling, and 

"flames of spray" in the Sunbow8(A Midsummer Holiday), and 

the fine passage in Atalanta in Calydon,- 

"And the light wet flame of breakers bum 

Far under a kindling southwind,as a lamp 

Bums and bends all its blowing flame one way." 

The white horses of the sea, employed by Morris, Kipling, 

and Arnold, are also found, as in An Autumn Vision, II, 

There are two wind-effects that ought not to be omitted; one 

in Laus Veneris,- "where the wind's feet shine along the sea" 

the other in Tristram of Lyonesse,I, describing the effect 

of sudden wind and cloud, - 

"And the green hardened into iron-blue. 

And the soft light went out of all its face." 

The sea is sometimes likened to a precious stone! 



"The sea that is 
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In fashion like a chrysopras. " 

Masque of Queen Bersabe; 

•Sur I'opal 

Du flot pale.* 

Bothwell.Act II.sc.17; 

in Three Paces, I, the Mediterranian is "one dead flat sap- 
phire, "and in Bros I, the sea is "one pearl". It is per- 
haps unnecessary to say much more of davm-effects; the col- 
or-suggestions are often very subtle,- 

"Dawn is dim on the dark soft water. " 

A Swin¥ner*s Dream; 

also the "moonlight-colored sunshine on the sea" of the same 
poem. In Mater Triumphal is we have "haau in sunrise on 

the red sea-line", and in the Epilogue of Songs before Sun- 
rise the swimmer 

"urgent through the growing gold 
Strikes and sees all the spray flash red," 
The lovely dawns of Tristram of Lyonesse have already been 
quoted in part but a few additional lines must be given from 
the one described in Book 8: 

"And all the rippling wave grew royal gold 
Between him and the far sun's rising rim;" 
and this of the wave,- 

"Its flickering crown of snows that flash and toss 
Like plumes in battle's blithest charge." 
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Sunset-effects are neither frequent nor elaborate: On the 
South Coast givos us "rose-red eves on the sea", and in Sun- 
set and Moonrise we have,- 
"Lies the light aflush with darkness lapped about by lus- 
trous gloom." 
Nor is there much of the moonlight; the passage most signi- 
ficant to me is that in Hendecasyllabics,- 

"Trodden upon by noiseless angels 
Long mysterious reaches fed with moonlight." 
There is one wonderfully suggestive passage about lightening 
at sea,- 

"A great bright flame 

Seen with thunder far out at sea. " 

Les Noyades; 

also of lightening in Tristram of Lyonesse,2, 

" The clear sea for miles on glinniering miles 

As though dawn were strewn abroad, astray, "etc. 

At a Month's End has two fine lines about phosphoresence,- 

"Faint lights fell this way, that way floated. 

Quick sparks of sea-fire keen like eyes." 

In Thalassius we have the dim greon light of tlie under-sea 

"blurred like a lamp's". Off Shore gives us a picture of 

what the swimmer sees on a. calm day in the depth of the sea^ 

"Wild weed forests of crimson and russet and olive and 
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The sound- element is lixewise very strong in Swinburne 
and is perhaps even finer than his treatment of color. 
His rare lyrical faculty is, it seems to me, nowhere better 
employed tjan in tijose sea-poems in which the sound of the 
sea is suggested by the very rhythm of the verse. The 

praise that he has given to Rossetti's Sea-Limits applies to 
not a little of his 0'#n verse, with perhgqps even greater 
truth; On the Verge, A Word with the Wind, and portions of 
In the Water may be cited as illustrations; no better brief 
example could be chosen than the description of the ringing 
waters on a windy night in the passage from At a Month's 
Bnd already referred to! 

•Heard hardly through the windy night 
Far waters ringing, low reefs clanging. 

Under wan skies and waste white light. 
With chafe and change of surges chiming. 
The clashing Channel rocked and rang. 
Large music, wave to wild wave timing. 
And all the choral water sang." 
It is very significant that the one word used more frequently 
than any other single word to describe the sea's voice is 
laughter; in a few cases it does not refer to sound, as 

"Hills 
Whose hearts break out in laughter like d1wi>G0®gle 
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For miles of blooming heather." 

Mary Stuart, Act I.8c.«^ 

but these are of course exceptional. We have the sea 
•laughing and panting with light" (Loch Torridon); "the love- 
lier laugh of seas in sunshine swaying" (Had I Wist); 

"Sweet the lisp and lulling whisper and luxurious laugh- 
ter 
Soft as love or sleep." 

A Word with the Wind; 

"The noiseless noise of the gleaming 

Glad ripples, that played and sighed, 

Kissed, laughed, recoiled and relented, 

Whispered, flickered and fled." 

Loch Torridon; 

80 also the stanza in A Swimmer's Dream, beginning, 

"All the strength of the waves that perish. 

Swells beneath me and laughs and sighs." 

The glad voice of the sea is expressed in many other ways: 

as 

"The sea is awake, and the sound of the song of the joy of 

her waking is rolled "etc. 
In the Water (A Midsummer Holiday); 

and in A Ballad at Parting the sea 

" Lifts aloud her constant heart up, south to north and 

east to west. 
Here in speash that *4«* shames all music, there in thundep- 

throated roar. 
Chiming concord out of discord, waking' rapture out of 

rest; " 
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also in A Double Ballad of August, - 

■The music dies not of the lyre 

That lets no soul alive despair. 

Sleep strikes not dumb tlie deathless choir 

Of waves whose note bids sorrow spare. " 

It will be noticed from some of the passages just quoted 

that Swinburne sometimes uses terms of music to describe the 

sound of the sea; agadnt "the wide sea's immemorial song" 

(On the Cliffs); also 

*And the sweetest of songs that the world may sing 

Was theirs when the full sea sang." 

Neap-Tide. 

Sometimes the sound of the sea is that of bells, as 

■As bells on the rims of the fairies' ring 

The ripples tjjat kissed them rang." 

Ibid. 

Storm's "choral wrath of raging rhyme" is less terrible than 

rapturous to Swinburne; in the same breath the witers of 

the sea "rage and rejoice" (On the South Coast); and of 

stormy waves he writes, 

"Scarce their flashing laughter shows the hunger of 

their hearts. 

Scarce their lion- throated roar the wrath at heart 

they keep. fGrace- Darl"ing; 
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■The waves whose throats are thunder 

Pall hurtling each on other. 

And triumph aa they die.* 

To A Sea-Mew. 

The last two quotations illustrate the poet's more usual em- 
ployment of roar and thunder, which are saved from being cmf 
Tentional by their environraait; we have, amohg other in- 
stances, "the thunder throated sea* (Brechtheus), 'the roar 
of granite-baffled brine* (In Memory of Join William Inch- 
bold). Loud is not often found. In On the South 
Coast winds and seas 'uplift a voice whose sound is even as 
a sword that smites*; the same figure is used of the wind 
in Tristram of Lyonesse, 5, - 

*And sword-like was the sound of the iron wind. 
And as a breaking battle was the sea.* 
Perhaps there is nothing finer in Swinburne than the tremen- 
dous responses of the sea and wind to the passionate prayers, 
the sorrow, the love and the remorse, of Iseult; but they 
are too well-known to admit of further quotation*, the sea is 
the sea of storm and fury, terrible even in its subsiding, 
and it spealo the voice of God. Again, the voice of the 

stormy sea is often that of wild beasts, as*lhe throats of 
waves like wolves that bark* (Ballad of Sark); 
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•Cries of hung^ring waves like beasts fast bound that 

gnash their teeth." 

Victor Hugo: L'Archipel de la Manche; 

•And like a moan of lions hurt to death 

Came the sea's hollow noise along the night.* 

Trd strain of Lyonesse, 2; 

in Atalanta in Calydon, Mel eager sees 

■The whole white Buxine clash together and fall 

Full -mouthed, and thunderous from a thousand throats.* 

In Grace Darling the sea "pants for prey* but most passages 

employing this word have a different meaning: 

•Heaves and quivers and pants aloud 

All the world of the waters hoary.' 

A Swlniner's Dream; 

•The rustling water* sobs 

And pants with restless pain of refluent breath. • 

In Memory of John William Inchbold 

The sea sobs and sighs in -ef Ave atque Vale, and there are 
these lovely lines from the poem To Victor Hugp, - 

•As in some flooded cave 
Sobs the strong broken spirit of a wave." 
On the whole the sea's voice is not often sad; moan, sigh 
and wail, are used indeed but not frequently; the follow- 
ing are perhaps the most significant passages: 
•And the waves* mouths, moaning 
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All night for the dawn.' 

Off Shore; 

■The blind cold sea 

That wailed aloud with all her waves all night." 

In The Bay. 

A Ballad of Sark has plumed waves, 

■Whence mourning notes are tolled, ■ 
Sigh has an element of sadness in the first of the follow- 
ing quotation but not in the second: 

■The ghost of sea tiiat shrank up sighing. 

At the sand's edge, a short sad heath. ■ 

At A Month's Bnd; 

■Sighs *ore light than laughter, faint and fair. ■ 

A Word with the Wind. 

The low soft voice of the sea is often admirably treated: 

■The waters that breathed below. ■ 

Loch Torridon; 

■I watch and hear baieath 

The low tide breathe. ■ 

On the Downs; 

•When all their wrath of warring water 

Sounds like a babe's breath drawn, ■ 

The Coinmonweal ; 

■It hears the sea's as a tired child's breath." 

Les Casquets; 

■Soft live sound like children's toabble down the rippling 

sand's incline^ 

Ballad at Parting; . 
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Murmur, Morris' favorite word, is very rare; it is found in 

A Word from the Psalmist, II. The sea is breathless in 

A Ballad of Bath and In the Bay; in Loch Torridon its noise 

is noiseless^ It is sometimes dumb or still: see Neap- 

Tide and a Word with the Wind; also Tristram of Lyonesso,8,- 

•The sea was ailent as a mountain-lawn 

When the wind speaks not and the pines are 

du;nb. ■ 

The 'word of the sea* with a more or less definite meaning 
is not infrequent: as in A Swiraner's Dream, The Seaboard, 
On the Cliffs etc. ; the fullest treatment is in the section 
of A Midsuraner Holiday called In the Water,- the lines be- 
ginning, 

"Haply the heart of a man may be bold 
To rejoice in the word of the sea as a mother 'sjetc, 
Bpicede has also the word "whose utterance fills the sea." 
The student naturally expects to find in Swinburne a 
large and characteristic metaphorical use of the sea, nor 
is he disappointed. There are however certain difficul- 

ties in the way of classifying these metaphors; the greatest 
perhaps lies in the poet's fondness for involved construct- 
ions and for using the same object fore different illustra- 
tive purposes in the sans sentence; the resulting obscurity 
is sometimes heightened by his occasfsional tendency to-^x- j 
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press a ralniinura of ttought in a maliraura of wrds; it is 

difficult to urtiolly straighten out the metaphor in such a 

sentence as the follovar^: 

■Wind shook the glimmering sea 

Bven as my soul in me 

Was stirred with breath of mastery more sublime 

Uplift and borne along 

More thunderous tides of song, 

Wh6re wave rang back to wave more rapturous rhyme, 

Andvwotld on world flashed lordlier light 

Than ever lit the wondering waves of ships by nlgii.t'*. 

A New Year Ode. 

Swinburne is inclined to use the sea as a standard of com- 
parison, especially in respect to beauty, charm and great- 
ness, no matter what subject he may be discussing. I re- 
call but two instances in which the higher place is not 
given to the sea: 

■More deep, more living shown her eyes that drank 
The breathless light and shed again on me 
Till pale before their splendor waned and shrank 
The sky and sea,* 



Three Faces, I; 



and 



•I found you fairer onBe,P6lise, 

Than flowers or seas." 

F^lise; 
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this state of mind, in the second case at least, was not 
lasting. The following chosen from many examples may 

illustrate the general statement: the waves of earth are 
■more fierce and fluctuant* than the sea (Elegy); "shame and 
sorrow deeper than the sea* (Tristram of Lyonesse,9); •joys 
that sting like brine* (Ballad of Melicertes); Sark is 
•splendid and strange as the sea* (Ocelli Insularum); Les 
Oasquets has *8trife more vain than the sea's old strife*; 
in the Dedication to Locrine we have love, "clear and in- 
violable as the unsounded sea*, and Act I,sc.l speaks of 
love that is bitterer than the sea. Balin's joy and 

glory are *brief as is the breaking of a wave* (Tale of 
Balin,3), and there is the lovely figure at the beginning 
of the lines addressed to Sir Richard F.Burton, - 

*Keen as the sea's thrill towards a kindling star 
The sundawn breaks the barren twilight's bar. *(1) 
Not infrequently a passage begins with description, which 
suggests a spiritual meaning, and thus merges inte metaphor; 
this is the case with most of the poems grouped under the 
title A Midsummer Holiday - The Seaboard, a Sea-Mark, Clif#- 



(1) Metaphors connected with froedora and song have not been 
included, as that subject was discussed earlier in this chap- 
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aide Path, the Sunbows, and On the Verge; the critics have 

called attention to the fact that the theme of ih& poem 

last-named is akin to that of Rossetti's Sea-Limits, 

A Song in Time of Order has a political meaning, and the 

exquisite roundels^ In Harbor and At Sea are doubtless to 

be taken as an expression of the poet's feeling towards the 

past with all its traditions of slavery and superstition. 

Comparatively few of Swinburne's metaphors refer to concrete 

things; the most important exception, as far as fulness of 

treatment is concerned, is to be found in Brechtheus, where 

the battle is described at great length in terms of the sea; 

the same figure is employed else\irtiere: several times but 

briefly in the Tale of B^lin and in Atalanta in Calydon, 

Again the sea is employed to bring out the beauty of the 

hunan body, - sometimes the eye as in passages already 

quoted; a baby's feet are likened to 'sea-shells pink" and 

•rose-hued sea- flowers"; Atalanta 's feet "make the blown 

foam neither swift nor white"; in Bothwell, Aat V.sc.2, the 

Queen says of Mary Beaton's face that it was "as water's 

wearied with the wind"; in the Two Dreams a maiden bathing 

sways to let the water run off j 

"As taken in some under flow of sea 
Swerves the banked gold of sea-flowers^" 
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mention should be made here of the Brovming-like figure in 

Rosamond II,- 

•His head went sideways as a big fish flaps 
And shoves with head and body, showing white 
I' the black oil of sea-water before storm.' 

The figures that follow can hardly be classified but are too 

important to be omitted: the dying Balan 'by childlike dim 

degrees' creeps towards his brother 

■as a breeze 

Creeps wingless over sluggard seas 

When all the wind's heart fails it." 

Tale of Balin,7; 

jto Rvening on the Broads a lingering sunset is described as 

"a ship on the waters upholden; " 

Merlin in green Broceliande sleeps deeper 

■Than ship-wrecked sleopers in the soft green sea 

Beneath the weight of wandering waves. ■ 

Tristram of Lyonesse. 

Swinburne often connects time and the sea vath more or 

less detail, as 

"Days and nights that creep 

Soft as breathless ripplos that softly shoreward 

sweep. ■ Ballad of Bat.h; 

■When day bears down on day as wave on wave." 

In Memory of John William Inchbold. 
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■The waves 

Of day and night and morrow 

That roll for all time." 

Birthday Ode; 

■Night and day 

Palling and flowing as small waves in low sea 

Prom shine to shadow, and back and out and in 

Among the firths and reaches of low life.^ 

Both\«ell,Act I.sc.l; 

"The sea of the years that endure not 

Whose tide shall endure till we die." 

Dedication of Astrophel; 

"Tho sea whereof centuries arn waves, " 

Hymn of Man; 

"At the chill high tide of the night, 

At the turn of the fluctuant hours. 

When the waters of time are at height." 

Tenebrae; 

"As the calling of sea unto sea 

Is the noise of her years yet to be." 

Hall before Rome; 

"The unnavigable sea 

Of years that wear out memory." 

Epilogue of Songs before Sunset 

These are only a few of the many illustrations that might be 

given. In A Word from tho Psalmist and Clear the Way the 
idea of time merges into that of change and progress. 
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Death is often a afta: 



■The sea whence no man steers, ■ 

A Ballad of Franc^ois Villon; 

■Whose sailwent seaward yesterday from shore 

To cross the last of many an unsailed sea.* 

Ihferiae; 

■Hardly may we think or hope, when we 

Pass likewise thither, where tonight is he 

Beyond the irremeable outer seas that shine 

And darken round such dreams as half divine 

Some sunlit harbour in that starless sea'. 

Where gleams no ship to windward or to lee,' 
A Sequence of Sonnets on the Death of 

Browning, 4, 

In a Birth-Song the metaphor is somewhat different, - 
■Some word might come with thee 
Prom over the still sea 

Deep hid in shade or shine. 
Crossed by the crossing sails of death and birth; 
the remarkable lines in the Prelude to the Songs before Sun- 
rise should be mentioned here; they give us the first art- 
icle in the poet's creed: 

•Across birth's hidden harbour-bar 
Padb youth where shoreward shallows are. 
Through age that drives on toward the red 
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Vast void of sunset hailed from afar, 
To the equal waters of the dead; 

Save his own soul he hath no star 

I 

And sinks except his own soul guide 

Helraless in middle turn of tide.' 

The sea sometimes typifies fate, as, 

■Pate rising as a shoreward sea," 

Tale of Balin, 6; 

"Pate that is fire to bum and 'sea to drowij'," 

Tristram of Lyonesse,9; 

■Pate is a sea without shore, and the soul is a rock that 

abides; 
But her seas are vexed with the roar, and her face with 

the foam of her tides," 

Hymn to Prosprpine, 

see also, - 

"It is not much that a man can save 

On the sands of life, in the straits of time. 

Who swims in sight of the great third wave 

That never a swijiiner shall cross or climb," 

The Triumph of Tima 

Again the sea is the soul, the heart or the mind: 

"And bid 

My dancing heart be like a wave in the sun 

When the sea sways between the sun and the wind, " 

Bothwell,Act IV.scl; 
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see also Tristram's song, (Tristram of Lyonesse,!), the son- 
net on Marston, and the description of Elizabeth's mind in 
Bothwell.Act V. sc.l2. Akin to these is the highly elab- 

orated metaphor that makes up the sonnet on Tourneur. 
Man is sometimes as the wave of the sea, as in the poem call- 
ed In Guernsey. The "wave of the world' is described in a 
long, rather complex metaphor in the Hymn to Proserpine. 
In the Dedication of the Secoodi Series of Poems and Ballads 
we have,- 

"Por life's helm rocks to the windward and lee. 
And time is as wind and as waves are we; 

And song is as foam that the sea-winds fret, 

Though the thought at its heart be deep as the 

sea. ■ 

The two lines last quoted illustrate Swinburne's fondness 

for using foam or spray as a type of what is evanescent: 

Iseult df Brittany is 'more weak than foam-bell on the sea," 

Tristram of Lyonesse 7 

•What is ray will worth more than wind or foam?" 

Locrintf, Act I.sc.l; 

•And as the weeds in the last year's waves are we. 

Or ^ray the sea- wind shook a year ago 

Prom its sharp tresses down the storm to ld«>. ■ 

Bve 01 Revolution; 

and there is the lovely passage in Book 8 already quoted in 
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part, in which Tristram's joy in life is likened to the thin 
gray foara-blossora; it may be added, however, that the em- 
phasis upon the beauty of the foam tempts us to forget the 
figure long before the end. On the Cliffs contains a 

metaphor somewhat similar, - 

■The best of all my days 
Have been as those fair, fruitless summer strays. 
Those water-waifs that but the sea-wind steers, 
Flakes of glad foam or flowers on footless ways 
That take the wind in season and the sun. 
And when the wind wills is their season done* ■ 
The same poem contains two other sea-metaphors that should 
not be omitted; the first begins - 

■And my soul 
Sickening, swam weakly with bated breath. 
In a deep sea like death;" 
(a similar figire is to be found in Satia Te Sanguine); the 
second refers to Sappho, to whom the poet also alludes in 
connection with the sea in Ave atque Vale, the Interpreters 
and Satia Te Sanguine: 

•That soul, though love and life had fain held fast. 
Wind-winged with fiery music, rose and passed 

Through the indrawn hollow of earth and heaven and 

^ell. 
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As through some strait sea- shell 

The wide sea's immemorial song.* 
A study of the figures by which the poet describes the 
aea would not be profitless. Indeed, it may be said, in 
closing this chapter, that Swinburne offers an almost inex- 
haustible field to those interested in the poetry of the 
sea; this study has simply dwelt upon the more obvious feat- 
ures, and that which has seemed most significant or charac- 
teristic. 
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Chapter VIII, 
Kipling. 
Two poets could hardly be less alike than Swinburne and 
Kipling, - the elder man with his lofty ardor and inspira- 
tion walking along among the clouds, the younger with his 
startling originality and defiance of poetic diction de- 
lighting most in the clash of life, the world of action, 
Pn)bably no one not himself a genuine worshipper of the sea 
could appreciate to the full Swinburne's enthusiasm for it; 
his attitude with its aloofness from the world of men and 
women will always be that of a small minority. Not so 

with Kipling; he sees what we all see, feels what we all 
feel, usually it is true with tenfold intensity and invested 
with the glory of a rare imagination; still the central 
thought is one that all the world can share. Doubtless 

his wlde-spcead popularity hinges to some extent upon this 
fact. The reader who cares nothing for poetic beauty or 

literary workmanship, who would be merely repelled by the 
fervor of Swinburne's sea-worship, is simply carried off his 
feet by Kipling's realistic portrayal of a feeling that he 
himself is perfectly familiar with, though of course the 
poet's splendid energy - the freedom, the rush, the irre- 
sistible •go' of his verse - is a very large factor in 
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making him widely read. The above remark applies espec- 

ially to Kipling's treatment of the voyage. Nearly all 

poets haire felt the fascination of the idea, but in the 
verse of most, as in that of Tennyson and Arnold, it tends 
to become metaphorical, to tjrpify life or death, and the 
whole atmosphere becomes charged with yearning sadness; the 
voyage is only the means to an end; a harbour is sought, 
while we who love the voyage for its own sake dread nothing 
80 much as the sight of port. Of course Kipling's varied 

experiences in many lands, on many waters, have given him 
a broad foundation of experience, an intimate acquaintance 
with details that few, if any, poets have had before him. 
He knows whereof he writes; indeed he knows almost too 
much at times, his vocabulary so abounds in sea- terms (1) 
as to make it sanewhat difficult for a landsman to avoid 
■miscall in* technicalities* when attempting to comment upon 
special phases of his work. But Kipling begins back of 

the voyage; he feels strongly and portrays with the utmost 
truth the restless longing inspired by the sea; the feeling 
may be absolutely motiveless, we are contented where we are, 



(1) An Article in the Academy, Vol. 50, -Mr, Kipling's Seacraft, 
by a Sailor - pronounces the poet's knowledge of maritime 
matters both "technical and accurate.* 
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but we cannot see a ship sail by or an ocean-steamer leave 
the docks without being overcome by a perfectly irresistible 
desire to be up and away on the sea. In the Light that 

Failed Dick can foi^get all about Maisie and the love that is 
ruining his life, when he hears the paddles of the Barralong 
as it goes by in the fog with its head turned to the open 
sea. In the same much-abused story there are some tan- 

taiistng fragments of a song that have always seemed to me 
a wonderfully magic expression of this feeling and they have 
a rhythm that belongs to the thought; it is called, says 
Kipling, the Men of the Sea and it begins as every one knows, 
■The sea is a wicked old woman:* 

•'Ye that bore us, restore us! 

She is kinder than ye; 

For the call is on our heartstrings! ' 

Said The Men of the Sea. 

'Ye that love us, can ye move us? 
She is dearer than ye; 
And your sleep will be the sweeter.' 
Said the Men of the Sea. 

•Oh, our fathers in the churchyard. 
She is older than ye. 
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And our graves will be the greener,* 

Said The Men of the Sea.* 

In the day that some of us hope to see when Kipling shall 

tell us all the "Other stories", including the Jungle tales 

that are too bad to be told to little boys, it is to be 

hoped that the rest of this song may be given to the world. 

But the stroigest expression of desire for the sea is to be 

found in L*Bnoi of the Barrack-Room Ballads; the whole poem 

is saturated with this spirit, the key-note is ti e - bo f -e un d' 

in the lines, 

•But the sweetest way to me is a ship's upon the sea 

In the heel of the North-Bast Trade,' 

while the opening stanza puts it most positively ard with 

the greatest beauty, 

•There's a whisper down the field where the year 

has shot her yield. 
And the ricks stand gray to the sun. 

Singing: -'Over then, come over, for the bee has quit the 

Clover, 
And your English summer's done.' 

You have heard the beat of the off-shore wind, 

And the thresh of the deep-sea rain*, 

You have heard the so rig - how longlhow long? 

Pull out on the trail againi ■ 

The. critics have not seen fit to say much about this poem 
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except to remark upon the idyllic touch in the first lines, 
80 rare a feature in Kipling, but some of the poet's readers 
would more willingly give up anything else that he has writ- 
ten. It contains more than longing for the sea; there is 
shrinking from the bitter northern winter, - 

"The days are sick and cold, and the skies aru gray 

and old, 
And the twice-breathed airs blow damp; ■ 

there is yearning for a larger freer life,- 

"Where the blindest bluffs hold good, dear lass. 

And the wildest tales are true. 

And the men bulk big on the old trail, our own trail, 

the out trail. 
And life runs large on the Long Trail -the trail that 

is always new'; 

the heart goes out to the kindlier skies it has known, - 

"to our little lazy isle 

Where the trumpet-orchids blow; " 

* there is no knowing what may be found, what may be done - no 

matter - 

"We're back once more on the old trail, our own 

trail, the out trail. 
We're down,hull-doAvn on the Long Trail - the trail 

that is always new." 

The whole poem bums with the pure rapture of sea-life,- its 

breadth, its movement, its freedom, its peril, its beauty, 

its closer relations with the sky, its changing 
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stars (1). It is just the way we have all felt. It would 

not seem as if anyone who had ever had the experience could 
possibly read certain lines without feeling his heart stirred 
almost beyond endurance: 

"Can you hear the crash on her bows, dear lass, 
And the drum of the racing screw. 

As she shij» it green on the old trail, our own trail, 

the out trail. 
As she lifts and 'scends on the Long Trail-the trail 

that is always new?" 

and 

"Then home, get her home, where the drunken rollers comb. 

And the shouting seas drive by. 

And the engines stamp and ring and the wet bows reel 

and swing. 
And the Southern Cross rides high." 

Less inspiring but equally true is the description of the 

boat creeping through the fog*. 

"Oh, the mutter overside, when the port-fog holds us tied. 

And the syrens hoot their dread! 

When foot by foot we creep o'er the hueless viewless 

deep 
To the sob of the questing lead!" 

This love for life at sea is vory marked in all of Kipling's 

(l)See also- 

"Gross that rules the Southern sky 
Stars that sweep and wheel and fly. " 

The Lover's Litany. 
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sea-verse; often it cannot be referred to a single passage, 
it is the atmosphere, there is a fresh strong salt fragrance 
blowing through it all, and I, for one, confess that no other 
poet makes me so wild for the sea as Kipling; no other poet 
has ever made rae so live ray own voyages over again. Be- 

fore leaving this subject the Anchor-Song should perhaps be 
mentioned; it is so nautical as to be difficult in parts, 
but no one could fail to grasp the feeling of the whole. 
It may be added, too, that Kipling abounds in isolated pas- 
sages, single effective phases that move us in the same way: 

"0 the green that thunders oft along the decki " 

Song of the Banjo; 

"Between the palms and the sea 

Where the world-end steamers wait." 

Dedication to the City of hontay 

" A throbbing keel 

Milky foam to left and right. " 

The Lover's Litany. 

This passion for the sea is not often associated with the 

first-class pass«^ger»for whom indeed Kipling cherishes much 

contempt,- the poem last quoted from with its celebration of 

the inevitable steamer - flirtation being an exception; it 

is Tommy Atkins on his way home from India, or the crew of 

the merchant man, or the sealing poacher, or the jolly mar- 
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iners of the last Chantey, or the ex- sail or of the Mary 
Gloster, who feels the attraction of the sea. 

Of the poet's use of modem mechanical invention the 
critics have written much, WcAhdrewfe Hymn is of course 

the instance one thinks of first; while I yield to none in 
admiration of this poem, that which attracts me most is not 
the engine but the human element, the canny Scot with his 
humour, his theology, his' goodness and his badness, above 
all his devotion to his "orchestra sublime'; it is the man, 
not the machine that I remember, but there are two exception- 
al passages that would appeal to any lover of poetry if Mc 
Andrew were not there though probably no one but McAndrew 
would have thought of them: 

"True beat, full power the clangin' chorus goes 
Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purrin' dynaraoes,' 
And 

'Singin' like the Mornin' Stars for joy that they are 

made. ' 

Whatever estimate may be placed upon that part of his work 

that deals with modem invention we owe Kipling a great 

debt of gratitude for his positive statement of the fact 

that steam has not "spoiled romance at sea'(l). Probably 

(1) "In dock and deep and mine and mill 

The Roy-god reckless laboured still," The King. 
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most of us knew it before, even the "Viscount loon* possibly 
had an inkling of the truth under his "spar-decked yachtin'- 
cap" in spite of his foolish question; it would be a strange- 
ly callous sensibility that could fail to be stirred by the 
rhythjnical throb of a great steamer's engine; but we like 
to be told that we have felt the right thing and we are 
glad to have a doughty chaiqpion's weapon wherewith to defy 
the. enemy. Poets, moreover, whatever they have felt, 

have been very shy of introducing the steamer into their 
verse; they have preferred the white-wingod sailing-vessel - 
a preference that perhaps needs no defence - bub the poet 
whose aim is to 'drawn the Thing as he sees It for the God 
of Things as They Are* is bound not to leave out of sight 
the effect of steam upon navigation; in the Three-Decker, 
however, the advantage is with the sailing-vessel: 

"Spite aid modem notions,! found her first and best 
The only certain packet for the Islands of the Blest.* 
In the Miracles, a not particularly successful attempt to 
glorify modem invention, the lines describing the warring 
of the deep upon the steamer are the best, unless we -s^cept 
the fine line about the cable-message, - 

•The dumb sea-levels thrilled to hear," 
which, however, does not compare with the Deep-sea Gables; 
it would be hard to describe the ocean- telegraph in suc^^^ 
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way as to produce a more powerful effect upon the imagina- 
tion; the "blind white sea-snakes" and "the waste of the-ulti- 
niate slirae" of course recall the prose sketch entitled A 
Nfeitter of Fact,- one of the raost powerful of Kipling's short 
stories. 

The poet's acceptance of life as it is today at the 
end of the nineteenth eentury gives to his verse an essen- 
tially modem tone. He has puzzled the critics not a 
little with his freedom from all sorts of poetical cant and 
his daring originality, but to the generation that welcomed 
the youthful verse of Tennyson and Brovming much of his 
work would be simply unintelligible, for it rests upon the 
basis of recent history. This remark does not apply 
merely to his use of the results of modem invention. 
Professor Norton has characterized the tone of his verse 
as Elizabethan; it is easy to see what is meant, - the 
spirit of adventure v/ith its restlessness and recklessness, 
its "desire of many marvels over sea", but why need we call 
it Blizabethan? Why not Victorian? The ESnglish lad 
whose memory goes back twelve years can remember the sailing 
away of countless ships to a new BL Dorado in the Transvaal; 
his imagination has been roused by Stanley's explorations 
in Central Africa - the matted tropical forests, the strange 
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race of dwarfs, the great silvery mountain like a celestial 
country above the stars; and about the same time came the 
opening-up of lifcishonaland with its promise of gold and the 
Mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe, We in America are perhaps 

too isolated to feel the fresh tingle of these things like 
our cousins across the Atlantic, but who of us has not had 
a touch of the Klondike fever during the last six months, 
and who has not been thrilled by the heroic story Hansen has 
told the world? 'Young UJysses* is not dead; the longing 

to exploit new worlds is strong within us all, and it may 
be doubted if "die Wanderlust* were ever a more powerful 
motive than today. This spirit (1) is all through Kip- 

lin^s verse; like the love for sea life sometimes Allusive, 
we feel it ivithout being able to locate it. It is found, 

as connected with the sea in the English Flag, the long 
Trail, the Last Chantey, the Merchantman, the Song of the 
Ban,jo, and especially in the Song of the English: 
•When Drake went down to the Horn 
And England was crowned thereby, 
*Twixt seas unsailed and shores unbailed 
Our Lodge - our Lodge was bom 

(And England was irowned thereby), 

(1) In the Light that Failed Kipling calls it "the go-fever 
which is more real than many doctor's diseases.* ^ , 
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Which never shall close again 

By day nor yet by night, 
While man shall taJce his life to stake 

At risk of shoal or main 

(By day nor yet by night). 

But standeth even so 

As now we witness here. 
While men depart with joyful heart, 
Adventure for to know 
(As men bear witness here). 
It is the spirit of the Lost Legion as it 'goes back under 
canvass again*, and the motif of the Sestina of the Tramp- 
Royal : 

•For something in my 'ead upset me all. 
Till. I 'ad dropped whatever 'twas for good. 
An', out at sea, be 'eld the dock-lights die, 
An' met my mate - the v/indthat tramps the world.* 
Again, 

•Out with great mirth that do desire 
Hazard of trackless ways,^ 
go the •rovln* men^, brought forth by the wife who dwells 
•by the Northern Gate^(The Sea-Wife). 

To the imperial idea Kiplinghas given a reality and an 
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impetus for which Britain and her Colonies can hardly be 

too grateful^ The deep and passionate loyalty of "the 

native-bom", 

■who learned from our English ircthers 

To call old England home." (1) 

has been far too little recognized in England, - 

•We're drunk to an English brother 

(But he does not trnderstaiid)", (l), 

but the eloquent patriotism of the Seven Seas has stirred 

the whole great Empire, and from henceforth there is little 

excuse for the home-bred who looks upon the colonist as 

alien; in spite of foreign tricks of speech and manner he 

is no alien; one note of loving altegiance comes from "the 

uttermost parts of the sea"; 

•Far and far our homes are set roumd with Seven Seas, 

Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by thesej 

Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land - 

Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand,* • 

The Flowers. 

The gray mother answers the words of her children in speech 

that is perhaps as much prophecy as history; 

•So long as The Blood endures, 

I shall know that your good is mine; ye shall feel that my 

(1) The Natlve-Bom. 
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strength is yours." 
The Song of the English: England's Answer. 

The note of patriotism is strong in the English Flag, but it 
is shrill, exaggerated and somewhat narrow; indeed nothing 
in the Seven Seas is more remarkable than its freedom from 
these faults, so common in verse that aims to be patriotic 
or national. Of that part of theSong of the English that 
belongs to this study the Coastwise Lights is of tth* flit»>t im- 
portance, with its simple yet magnificent ooncepr,ion^ of 
England's lighthouses watching the ships of England as they 
go and come; the tone is noble and elevated throughout, and, 
quite without any trick that the taste revolts against, it 
possesses the sticldnB power that we associate with Kipling's 
verse; when all is good it is hard to choose but the first 
and fifth stanzas appeal roost to me: 

•Our brows are wreathed with spindrift and the weed is on our 

knees; 
Our loins are battered 'neath us, by the swinging, smoking 

seas. 
Prom reef and rock and sirerry-jover headland ness and voe - 

The Coastwise Lights of England watch the ships of England 

go! 



Come up, come in from Eastward, from the guard-ports of the 

Mom! 
Beat up, beat in from Southerly, gipsies of the Horn! 

Swift shuttles of an Empire's loom that weave us main ^o. 

main. 
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The Coastwise Lights of Bngland give you welcome back againi" 

Prom the imperial point of view the sea is that which at thq 

I. 

same time separates and binds together the race, - 
•For the Lord our ftod Most High , 
He hath made the deep as dry. 
He hath snote for us a pathway to the ends of all the 

Earth.* The Song of the English. 
And the "new word* running between the lands is the whisper, 
•Let us be one" (1). Again the sea is the great sepul- 

chre of the English dead, and for the dominion of the seas 
a full price has been paid; 

"We have fed our sea for a thousand years 

And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there's never a wave of all her waves 

But marks an finglis)i dead: 
We have strawed our best to the weeds' unrest. 

To the shark and the sheering gull, 
tt blood be the price of admiralty. 
Lord God, we ha'paid in fuUi" 
The sea in Kipling is always associated with .life; it 
is the "we 11 -ploughed sea" of whieh he sings; .the sea for 
itself, the sea apart from man, is uncelebrated; there is 
(1) The Deep-sea Cables, 
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almost nothing of a contemplative attitude; the only impor- 
tant exception occurs in For to Admire, The poet does 
not dwell at any length upon the beauty or charm of the sea 
though there is abundant recognition of it in single graphic 
phrases; nor is there much expression of love for the sea; 
it is rather the unexpressed love that we have for that to 
which we have long been accustomed, - something that is 
understood of itself J the feeling of the Merchantmen is per- 
haps an exception: 

•Now shamed at heart are we 
To bring so poor a cargo home 
That had for gift the sea." 
Professor Norton has called attention to the variety 
of craft that appear in Kipling's verse, - the cattle-boat, 
the troop-ship, the derelict, the three-decker, the merchant 
man, the whaler, the man-of-war, the slaver, the sealing- 
boat, and perhaps more frequently the others, the cargo-boat 
and the liner; the slaver seems to have a curious attraction 
attraction for the poet's mind; one whole poem, the Galley- 
Slave, is devoted to it, and there are other references in 
the Last Chantey, the Rhyme of the Three Captains, and in 
the English Flag, the line, - 

•I have hurled it swift on the slaver and seen the slave 

set free!" 
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The personality of tlie boat coines out no at strongly in the 

Derelict, the Anchor-Song and the Ballad of the Bolivar. 

The Derelict is so good that it is hard to say why it is not 

more in5)ressive, but the Anchor-Song is admirable throughout; 

it- gives us the boat eager for open sea: 

■Well ah fare you well.fortho Channel wind's took hold 

of us. 
Choking down our voices as we snatch the gaskets free. 

And its blowing up for night, 

And she's dropping Light on Light, 

And she's snorting under bonnets for a breath of open sa^ 

Wheel, full and by; but she'll 8«ell her road alone tonight. 

Sick she is and harbour-sick - sick to clear the land'fc 

Of t>ie men connected with the boats probably the 

•dour Scots engineer" is the greatest favorite; he appears 

again in the Mary Glofeter, a piece of work nuch inferior to 

McAndrew's Hymn; the longing of the dying merchant-prince 

to go out to meet his wife, 

"Lashed in our old deck-cabin with all tJNre« port-holes 

wide. 
The kick of the. screw beneath hiw and the round blue 

seas outside." 

offers some slight compensation for aii> otherwise repelling 
personality. Then we have Toraray Atkins embarking for ser- 

vice in India ("Birds of Prey" March), and six years later 
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his return to London as a 'time-expired man', while For to 
Admire shows him philosophizing on the Indian Ocean, with 
Aden just looming up on the horizon. "Soldier an* 

Sailor too" celebrates in the most rollicking verse "'er 
Majesty's Jollies", and incidentally their heroic death 
when the Birkenhead went down off South Africa, and many 
years later the Victoria in the Mediterranean. The 

Merchantman voices some of the picturesque superstitions 
of the sailor, - the Plying Dutchman, the Midnight Leadsman, 
The Swinmer, The Isle of Ghosts; and 

"Strange consorts rodfe beside us 

And brought us evil luck; 
The witch- fire climbed our channels. 

And danced on vana and truck"; 

while in Mulholland's Contract we have the converted sailor, 

the evangelical; not uninteresting would be a comparison 

between Enoch Arden and the sturdy hero who closes his story 

with 

"The skippers say I'jp crazy, but I can prove 'em wrong, 

For I am in charge of the lower deck with all that 

doth belong - 
Which they would not give- to a lunatic^and the compe- 
"~" tition so strong^* 



The Ballad of the Bolivar i« a spirited account of tlie way 
a rotten cargo-boat, over- insured, under-manned, "meant to 
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founder", was taicen out across the bay by seven men, who 
after a fierce but triumphant fight with the elements, pro- 
claim that they have 

•Buchred OodiAlndghty's storra.bluffed the Eternal SeaJ* 
The Three Captains, so exaggerated and so dark in. its in- 
tention, hardly deserves corarnent, neither does the squalid 
picture of the sailor ashore that we have in the Ballad of 
Fisher's Boarding-House. The Clarapherdown and the Rhyme 

of the Three Sealers are sea-fights; it is not quite clear 
whether we are intended to laugh at the clumsy guns car- 
ried by the Clampherdown, or admire the battle-joy of the 
•scalded stokers"; some way the poem lacks interest. The 
tale of the Three Sealers is far more inpressive, - the 
wuird northern setting, the ghostly battle in the fog, the 
thieves dying together, as the 'sea-pull" draws the two 
ships side by side. 

Very seldom does Kipling use the sea as background; 
Mandalay and the Lover's Litany are perhaps exceptions. 

The purely descriptive element is very small; it is 
strongest in the English Flag. There is almost no shore- 

poetry; Kipling is tJie poet of the deep sea and his verse 
is "deep-sea plunderings"; but Mandalay gives us the sea 
seen from the shore; "the old Moulmein Pagoda" looks "east- 
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ward towards the sea", and there is the refrain with its 

strangely magic charm, - 

•Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay: 

Can't you 'ear their paddles chunkin from 

Rangoon to Mandalay? 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin'-fishes^p.t^y, 

An' the dawn comes up like thunder outer 

China 'crost the Bayi 

There are also Reuben Maine's dying words: 

•The tides they'41;go through Fundy Race but I'll go never 

more 
And see the hogs from ebb-tide mark turn scampering back to 

shore. 
No more I'll see the trawlers drift below the Bass Rock 

ground, 
Or watch the tall Fall steamer lights tear felazing up the 

Sound. • 
The Rhyme of the Three Sealers; 

and there are a few other isolated instances, as in the Three 

Captains, - 

•Down by the mangroves brown, where the mud-reef sucks and 

draws, • 

The description of most po»ts belongs to the North 

Atlantic or is so general that it might apply to any salt 

water, but KipliiDg is very cosmopolitan in his seas, dwell- 
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Ing with equal stress upon the warm vmves of the tropics 

and the northern bei^ and floe. Of the tropical seas 

"the following extracts from the Br^gllsh Flag seem to me 

the best, especially the exquisite line underscored: 

•The South Wind slfehed! 'Prom the Virgins ray raid-sea course 

was ta'en 
Over a thousand islands lost in an idle raain, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 

breakers croon 
Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 

My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross. 

Where the lone »yave fills with fire beneath the Southern 
-=• Cross ,' 

Very good too is the picture of the Indian Ocean in For to 

Admire: 

•The Injian Ocean sots an' smiles 

So sof',so bright, so bloorain' blue; 
There aren't a wave forrmiles an' miles 

Bxcep' the jiggle from the screw. 
The ship is swep',the day is done, 

The bugle's gone for smoke an' play; 
An' black agViri' the settin' sun 

The Lascar sings, 'Hura deckty haii" • 
also in the Long Trail: 

■Oh, the i)lRZim tropic night, when the wake's a^ welt of 
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That holds the hot sky tame, 
And the steady fore-foot snores through the planet 

powdered floors 
When the scared whale flukes in flame! 
See also,- the Lover's Litany, the Derelict, the aalley - Slave 
and HcAndrew's Hymn. The Merchantmen had scoured six oceans 
from south to north: 

niTe've ratched beyond the Crossets 

That tusk the Southern Pole 
And dipped our gunnels under 
To the dread Agulhas roll. 



And north amid the hummocks, 

A biscuit-toss below, 
Ve met the silent shallop 

That frighted whalers know; 
For, down a cruel Ice-lane, 

That opened as he sped. 
We saw dead Henry Hudson 

Steer, North by West, his dead." 
See also the Derelict, the Three Sealers and the English Flag; 
McAndrew's Hymn gives us: 

wsteamln* to bell for fourteen days o* snow an* floe an* blow- 
The bergs like kelpies overside that glm an* turn an' shift 
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Whaur., grind in' like the Mills of God, goes by the big South 

drift." 

There is more than one admirable description of sea-fog: 

•I draw the gliding fog-bank as a snake is drawn from the 

hole; 
Thejr bellow one to the other, the frighted ships-bells toll. 

For day Is a drifting teitor till I raise the shroud with ray 

breath. 
And they see strange bows above them and the two go locked 

to death." The Bnglish^FJaig. h. • 

see also the Long Trail, the Three Sealers, the Three-Deck- 

er, and a line in the King. 

The salt sea-spray is often mentioned, sometimes under 

the picturesque nautical term of spindrift 

"Our brows are wreathed with spindrift." 

Coastwise Lights; 

it is frozen spray in the Derelict: 

"North where the bergs careen 

The spray of seas unseen 

Smokes round ray head and freezes in the falling." 

The small amount of description would lead us to expect 

little color, but we cannot help regretting that the poet 

who can see "the blue in the white of mist and the violet 

that is in the gray of palingw, and all things as they are, 

not one tint but a thousand (1) should not have given us more 



(1) The Ticrht that Failed. ^ i 
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color,. Blue is the most eoramon, **0 the blue beneath 
the little fisher-huts: (The Song of the Banjo), purple 

is used several times. Next comes gray, as "the deaf 

gray-bearded seas' (The .Three-Decker); silver and gray in 
the Three Sealers. The waves are white in the Derelict 

and there are many references to the white or milky foam. 
Green is found a few times and black in A Christmas in 
India. The best color-effects are descriptions of phos- 

phoresence in the tropics; see the Long Trail and the Eng- 
lish Flag for passages already quoted. The smoke stack 
of the Bolivar, clouded with salt till it is "white as snow" 
should be mentioned here, also 

"The wreck that lies on the spouting reef 

Where the' ghastly blue-lights flare," 

The Song of the English; 

and "the dark, the utter dark where the blind white sea- 
suckers are" in the midst of the "great gray level plains of 
ooze." The "trailed smoke along the sky" of the Dere- 

lict must not be omitted. In the Flowers a bunch of 

weed is described as 

"White as sand of Mulzenberg 
Spun before the gale." 
one of the mnny instances that might be mentioned of Kip- 
linc's ability to seize upon the most characteristic feature 
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of a scene; the one thing that a visitor to Wuizenberg (l) 

is sure to remember is its broad white beach torn up by a 
southeaster till it looks like a veritable storm of snow. 

The Long Trail presents more of the sound element than 
any other single poem,- the crash on the bows, the mutter 
overside, the sob of the questing lead, and we might add,, 
the call of the off-shore wind and the thresh of the deep- 
sea rain. There is a lovely passage in the Bnglish Plag 
about the crooning breakers, and a graphic line in the Boli- 
var^ 

•Heard the seas like drunken men pounding at her strakes." 
The "bull-mouthed breakers'of the Last Chantey is a variant 
of roar which occurs in two or throe passages. In Mc 
Andrew's Hymn we have 

•Grindin* like the Mills o' God goes by the big South 

drift," 

and in the Three Sealers "the grindin' floe". In the de- 
scription of the sinking boat in Mary Gloster,- 

"And the water's splashin' hollow on the skin of the emp- 
ty hold. 
Churning an' choking and chuckling," 

The Deep-Sea Cables gives us the silence of the bottom of 



(1) On False Bay Cape Colony, 
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the sea. In the Gift of the Sea we have "the calling 
sea*, but the calling of the Song of the English and of the 
verses quoted from the Light that Failed hardly refers to 
sound. 

The metaphorical element is so small that it would not 
require mention except for two poems-The Three-Decker and 
the Galley-Slave; the former is perhaps the finer poem, and 
as some critic has remarked, there is nothing more to be 
said on the subject. The Galley-Slave is thought to de- 
scribe life in Anglo-India; only one well acquainted with 
that life would have a right to criticise« Kipling's treatment' 
of it, but true or false, the poem is a vigorous one with 
its spirit of reckless daring and of devotion. 

This chapter must not close without some reference to 
the Last Chantey, a piece of work that can not be classi- 
fied. It is a recognition of the sorrow that stirred the 
hearts of us all in the old literal childish days when we 
certainly believed that there would be "no more sea", and 
the subject is treated with a freedom hardly possible to 
anyone but Kipling, (1) 



(1) After the above chapter was written White Horses appear- 
ed in "Literature", Oct, 23. Though a poem of the sea, 
it is not a very important contribution to the subject and 
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does not materially affect the conclusions already reached 
in this study. The familiar figure of the wild white 
horses is carried on into almost wearisome detail; it is 
used, however, not for the sake of description, but to set 
forth the theme so dear to Kipling's heart,- England's mas- 
tery over the sea. The best lines, as it seems to me, 
are those that tell of the sea's irresistible charm for men; 
■And come thoy for your callin^^ 

No v/it of man may save. 
They hear the wild white horses 
Above their fathers' grave; 
And, kin of those we crippled 

And sons of those we slew. 
Spur down the wild white riders 
To lash the herds anew." 
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Chapter IX. 

su!.t:.tary. 

I. 

YQiat ,tlien,has been the contribution of these ei^ht sinr:- 
ers to the poetry of the sea? Y^e have found that Tennyson, 
while lacking the note of personal rapture and sense of di- 
vinity in the sea, has loved it first for its beauty, and has 
Civen us a series of exquisite pictures, nearly all dealing 
with speciel phases of its beauty rather than with its chang- 
ing moods or the spirit of it as a whole. It is sometimes 
the deep sea but usually the sea as seen from the shore, and 
especially the incoming wave* At times it is calm and still, 
but more often stormy, and of all the varied tones of the 
sea's voice, its low moaning is most accentuated. The wist- 
ful beauty of the passing ship receives frequent notice, and 
to the charm of the voyage the poet returns again and again; 
he is most successful wlien he writes, not of the actual 
voyage, but the voyage that tjnpifies the reaching out of 
the soul after the ideal. His descriptive passages are 

so faithful to iiattire in the smallest detail and are perfected 
with such art,- uniting the purest melody with the utmost con- 
centration of thought - that they produce the illusion of 
reality in en extraordinary de^T-ee. The Reve|^g^b?Gei@Qle 
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apart frcm the rast of Tennyson •s sea-po9try; it has little 
description lut it is a wonderfully vi/rorous and picturesque 
ronderinR oV the heroic features of Slizal^ethan sea-life. 
A^ain, Tennyson has used the sea to deepen the emotional sur- 
f^esti ••eness, sometimes of love, more often of yearning: regret-, 
the low "world-whisper" of pain and rrief; and this he hcs 
done in at least two instances with sudi tender and penetrating 
charm as to touch the heart of the English-speaking world. 
V'ith increasing years his mind dwelt with /n'Ovdnr; earnestness 
upon the mysteries by which we are surrounded, and his thoi^fjhts 
of that which precedes the earthly life and' thet which fol** 
lows it found their most fitting- and beautiful expression iri 
t erms of the sea. 

If Bro'vning felt the same aesthetic delight in the sea 
as Tennyson, there is no record of it in his verse beyond a 
few stray pictures, that are, ho^vever, both accurate and 
beautiful. Tlie amount of sea-allusion is extremely small, 
and the sea, like nature in general, is always subordinated 
to otVier interests. It vras to Browning; the preacher, .hat 
the sea appealed most and he uses it criiefly for illustrative 
purposes. Very characteristically he makes it tj-pify life, 
not death, and its voice is one of mirth, not sadness. Like 
Tennyson, y^o has contributed one noble poem to the verse that 
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cr-lebrates Encl^^nd's prowess by sea. His descriptive pas- 
sages lay most stress, not upon the v/aters of the sea, but 
upon the varied forms of life dwellinr- in the rreat deep, or 
cast up by the waves, often strange and f:rotesque, not seldom 
brilliantly colored; and tliore is rreat delifht in the beach, 
with its weeds, its birds, its shells, its salt driftwood, 
its rocks left bare by the tide. 

Even less than Browning does Clcuf^h dwell upon the beau- 
ty of the sea. Tliere is little color, little sound. He is 
no poet of the beach or of isolated phenomena, v\ath the sin- 
gle exception of the tide, wiiose irresistible po\Ter suf:n3sted 
to him two of the noblest similes that Victorian literature 
has produced. Blost of his sea-poetry deals \vith the voj^re, 
with an atmosphere that neither Tennyson nor Browning: can 
give us,- salt, windy, wholesome, invigorating. The real 
voyage and the fifrirative voyc f^ of the soul are so blended 
that it is hard to say which is more true and inspirinfr; the 
boot is always outward bound, and though the home-lc^nd lies 
behind and the port is all unknown, the feelinr is one, not 
of sadness, but the strong;, masculine joy of action and of 
profTe'ss,- a reflection, we may be sure, of the coura^^e and 
healthfulness of Clourh's avn spirit* 

Arnolf^ like Tennyson, thourh in a less der}.'ee^ linr^rs 
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upon the sea's boa^ity, especially It l rnoonlli v«»t,'M.n, 'n,., 
tide profoundly impressed his i'tiriii^^t Ion, t w' ]i i.^.i f)r». 
in Do^/er Besch appeals to a sinaJJur cue! 1 mn^vj \.\it n ^' I //-i/'i, 'i* 
tide-similes, it is no loss thoi^rf^t I'n 1 # (tV " »'H//m. i ', ,,'., 
say the critics, hardly as ro'^i^'Jt (>y M.'; Iryrwi-r, . 1'.: i - i i> 
phorical vo:'ar'2S poi'trey l ctorml'jr ii'srj o! 1 I :''; t >,') / :''•':,. 
atmosphere is ro':nd his .".-L^ry lo'ty i'irr-^r'ij 'I'^ft^ ' i'/,'m v '. 
sea, Thil? the sea-voice tr^t '*•.? ' r^<:") ■;;: /,•', /;•''•' < 
pcthy is Jvll ar.f zj'^r^ ^itr. e,n vr/;;;ro''; o; ; •• J^/ '; • - , '. 
and r.'c.":*is "rit.-. \i.r:ir." c cc-'^:? r.-. v. '..♦ ," ;y\'r ' *, /, ;,: 
wonder-Ti'crli cz the ::e::, -. .t /r^c:-: c ^ o' '; ';. t; f, . . ; , 
sxceHe/>ce i.t s li "^i ^^i'^" ^ 1 ^/. ** * ■ t ^ r ; /» < / 
r?/:sic cT "' ic/. ii C-a.r'-'::C --.t^ ^ ;,^t ^i; *'-^ v / .'. • 
another life t.-E- t',- t: ,'. --^ J - \ '. :- ,t -. - 
no ct' er TtTt : - • .:, — ,«: ^ -r,-, - -, ^ , ,. ^ ; / . . ' 
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Lip on the sea's boaiity, especia'lly its moonlit waters. The 
tide profoundly impressed his imagination, and if the J'if;ure 
in Do^/er Beech appeals to a smaller audience than Clough's 
tide-similes, it is no less thoughtful. Of a moral fibre, 
say the critics, hardly as robust as the former, his meta- 
phorical voyafjes portray a stormier sea of liife and a sadder 
atmosphere is round his many lofty figri^es drawn from the 
sea, ^^hile the sea-voice that he describes v;ith greatest sym- 
p£;thy is full and deep with an undertone of pain. Tei'inyson 
and Morris with varyinrr; success have attempted to picture the 
wonder-world of the sea, but Arnold alone has attained supreme 
excellence in a single poem of perfect beauty, the irregular 
music of which is charf^ed with a pathos that belongs to 
another life than that of earth. Arnold feels stronp:ly what 
no other poet in this froup, with the exception of Swinburne, 
has felt,- ths sea's hir:h serenity, its cliarm as of a rrr^cious 
personality, its divitie power to act with healing calm upon 
human passion and urn* est. 

To Rossetti the sea brourht no message or even intimation 
of solece or benignity. He felt its vastness, its never- 
endin/'inoss, and his eyes were often fixed upon the line that 
severs sea and sky. Hut to him the sea was more than all 
else a voice, and t::at voice v^as one vrith the voice of the 
woods and tliat of hu-ianity,- a sad yearninc v6^iBSgpd ^jJgjjLO^gJ^^ 
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sire and mystary. Te therefore associates the sea with 

tiins, ^vith doom and death, sometimes with love. Lik3 Tenny- 
son, thoufh not as often, he us as the sea for its emotional 
surpestiveness, but its note is one of sad austerity, rather 
than one of tenderness or beauty. Painter though he was, he 
has gi\'en us little description, but v^hat there is, possesses 
imagination of a rare and haunt inf^ quality- For the most 
po.rt the sea is wild and bleak. He often associates sea and 
sky, sea and wind, and there is not infrequent reference to 
the sea-shell which speaks the same sad lanfTJ.af^ as the sea 
itself. The voyaf^e plays no part in his verse except in the 
fine sea-ballad he has riven to the historic \'erse of Enjr^land. 

To Morris, likewise painter and poet, the beauty of the 
sea is of more x'alue than any spiritual starrest ix'eness. It 
is often a backrround for his f^aceful stories and his verse 
is full of voyages. He loved the flapping sail and the soft 
plash of tlie wave af^inst the boat's black side; there is more 
than one exquisite picture of the ship at anchor or just leav- 
ing the harbor , but on the whole it must be said that his 
voys/^es liave little sense of sea-freshness, and the atmosphere 
is surprisinf^ly like that of the land. On the other hand, he 
has ni^'^n us r-^iany lovely beach-pieces, with sea birds hover- 
inr aboi^Q qy ''-^^ters murmuring on the yellovr sand, and there 
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is one unique description - that of Ultima Thule that has a 
lovely imaginative beauty rare in any part* He abounds in 
soft brifht colors and thourh his verse may not •'taste salt," 
no other of the eifht poets has said anythinf^ so coo^ about 
the fragrance of the sea's breath. His fif^urative use of 
the sea is naturally slif^ht and jnore than half his metaphors 
are used to illustrate the concrete. It should perhaps be 
added that irhile tb.e amount of sea-allusion in Morris is very 
large, there is so much repetition that the results are some- 
what smaller than mifht be expected. 

Swinburne stands alone in th.e intensity of liis passion 
for the sea; ho feels the exclusive devotion of the lover or 
the worshipper, and if my interest in tlie subject has not 
led me astray, his noblest li,T:'ical efforts are those that have 
the sea for a theme; indoed, whenever he mentions the sea 
there is a tendoncy to break into rapturo\.is sonr* V^ith the 
ma^^nificent exception of Tristiam of Lydnesse tlie sea is 
rarely used as a back-f^roimd, and t>ie poet seldom imposes liis 
own joy or pain upon the sea; the "freat sweet mother" has 
a personality far more potent than his own; joy, comfort, 
love, inspiration, are her rifts for the sons of men. The 
poet himself is the child of the sea; s}:e it is who has 
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taurht his voice to sinp;; honce he alone of all poets can 

enter into her moods; he alone can sinf; of the aea*s own joy, 
her smiles and frequent lauf^ihter, her personal relations not 
only with the p03t himself, but also with wind and sun and 
shore. He enters into closest communion with the sea; poet 
and sea are to each other as sea-mevf and wave. He would be- 
come one with the sea at death, and he glorifies the delight of 
the swim.-i3r, till raised above mere sensuous pleasure it be- 
comes a spiritual ecstacy. In description his finest work 
is perhaps the interpretation of subtle effects and complex 
moods, espocifitliy the interaction of sea and wind, of sea 
and sun. la-m upon the sea is pictuored with remarkable 
beauty and Creat brilliance of coloring and the brief loveli- 
ness of the foam is ol'ten described. There is little love 
for cc^lm v^^aters; a wild stormy sea is not infreq^ient , but 
the poet prefers one that moves, changes, quickens, in ecs- 
tatic harmony with the wi^.d. The voyage hardly appears save 
in a few figurative passages ard in the first book of Tristiam 
of Lyonesse. ?Iore than any other sea-poet that I know, Swin- 
burne deliriits in the music of the sea, and with mar^'ellous 
success reprodijces its windy, ringing raptures end its mur- 
murous childlike sounds, ^y^iile in one unequalled passes 'i sea 

and wind unite i: a stern v.i\C. solemn expression of divine 
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vrrath. The poet's love for sonf, for freedom and fa* Enfi;- 
land can hcrdly be disassociated from the sea, and the sea is 
a standard by vrhich all other thinf^s niay l)e meas-mred however re 
mote the rpparent connection. I'iriiratively tlie sea is often 
used to set forth the concrete, especially in the description 
of battle and the beauty of the hunan body; but f^r nore fre- 
quently it is used to symbolize time, death, or some spirit- 
ual state* 

between Kipling and the elder poets there are few points 
of resemblance. Essentially a poet of action ratlier than of 

contemplation, lie has created a field of his own yieldinr 
to move in freshness a^>d or ininc?lity. Of the sea's divini- 
ty he has nothing to say, of its beauty very little; it is 
nover en interpreter of life and his sea-poems throw very 
little lirht upon his philosophy. But we find in his i^erse 
the first poetic reconiition of the conditions of life vs t'^.ey 
exist today at the end of the nineteenth century; these con- 
ditions are accepted and the poet has built his wcrk upon 
them. Himself a son of the Greater England he has siinr as 
the hone-bred could not sinf, of the "vfell-plourhed" seas 
that lie between the motlvjr-country and I'ler many possessions, 
and with this imperial fselin/:, at once broad aad passionate, 
he has bound up tlie spirit of adventure that belon-^s by rij"ht 
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divine to the sea and the 1: nds beyond the sea. A^ain, 
from the vante^re- ground of experience he has piit into v/oi*ds 
the lonfi».f; for the sea that finds satisfaction only in the 
voyare , and the incomparable charm of the vo\^f2 for those 
who love it. Technical terns abound in his sea-verse, but 
]iov/'e\'er dark their meaning to landsmen, they have after all 
the mysterious fascination that dwelt in the runes the sai- 
lors sanf^ on our ovm first voyc.re. .Moreover, the poet his 
di.red to proclaim i'l an unmistakc^ble way the roffiance of mod- 
ern invention ^s it h£ s affected travel by sea,- the real ro- 
mance and wonder of the screw, the engine, the syren, the 
telocrapliic cable, and especially of the lif^Jithouse* His 
sea-poetry is always associated with the life of man and he 
has written with f^re^t dramatic pov/er of those \Yi:ose lives are 
spent upon the sea. Tl:ere is almost no shore verse, and his 
infrequent descriptive pcssares, vivid and effective though 
they may be, are incidental and very brief. 
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II. 



T]:e proportion of sea-v^rsa is smallest in I^rovming, larf?- 
est in G\rinj"urne, Kiplinf and Cloufh. As a pure background 
it is used most freely by ir orris ana Tennyson, least by Kip- 
ling and Clcurh, v/::ile Swinburne is inclined, "/"henever he 
touches i;p on the sea, to subordinate everythinf. L^lse to its 
beauty and wonder. Tl":e use of the sea to heighten the i. -it en- 
tity of thought or emotion is most f risque nt ^nd effective in 
Tennyson, but it is also found in Rossetti and Swinbiarne. 
T':e question of locality would be interesting^ if the 
necessary data could be obtained. As far as my information 
noes, Tennyson is th3 most local, writing with sure touch 
of that \Yith which he i3 familiar. The sea of ClOLi^h and 
Rossetti is simply the sea, presumably the North Atlantic. 
V^ith some exceptions this is also true of Morris, Broivninr 
and Swinburne. Arnold writes of tlie I.Iedit erranean ^nd of 
northern v^atei'S y s v:ell, while ICiplinr fives us the ranpe of 
tl.o se\'en seas. 

In association of the c^c with love for Enrland rnd with 
national feelinp; Kipling stands easily first witli his splendid 
Imperialism; his note is purely modern, while Tennyson, Br own- 
in?; and Rosetti have all turned to the past for inspiration. 
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Trom each \ve have one noble historical poem; Tennyson and 

Browning celebrate En^-land's prowess by sea, Rossetti tells 
the old story of the prince ^viio never smiled aj^ain. S^vin- 
burne too has attempted historical work; the Arn-tida is a fail- 
ure, but his verse is full of beautiful and intimate associ- 
ation of the sea with Enf^land and England's freedom. Arnold 
and LiOrris do not touch this line of thourht, while in Cloufjh 
thero is nothing: more than lonfjinf; for the land he has left 
behind. 

Kiplinf: is, par excellence, the poet of the voya/^ , the 
lit'3ral voy^r.- of the present that could not possibly be de- 
scribed by the stay-at-hcme poet, and he alone has adequately 
drawn the restless lonrinf; for the sea, the calling: of the 
sea, untroubled by any mystical meaninr* T'or free, salt, 
joyous atmosphere Clourh's vo^-ares are almost as Cood, but 
they lead us on to thou'frhts of life and deeth. Tie many 
picturesque voya^-s of Morris belonn to the past; they lack 
what Cloufh f^ives us but thero are a few exquisite pictures 
of vessels in harbor or just putting out to sea. In Bro^Yninn 
end Arnold the voy£f3 is a f ip.Ti'at i^'e vo^'a^e; this is also 
true of the best of Tennyson's voya^^^e -poems, which, however, 
are filled with sucli lovjly f]:;racG as to set them apart from 
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their kind. • SYrinbiirne touches the voyaj^a liphtly in both a 

literal and fif?:urativo way; Rossetti not at all except in the 
Y^lte Ship. 

The voyaf^e-poets are naturally poets of the deep sea. 
Kiplir^ of course coaies first but not one of the ei/^ht has 
failed to cive us sane deep-sea passares. Aboixt the un- 
kno\Tn depths of the sea both Tennyson and Rossetti have writ- 
ten, but the stronf;3st appeal to the imagination, based also 
iTpon fact, comes from Kiplinp;. Of the f^iry-land of the 
seas three poets ha\^3 v/ritten; Tennyson's \7ork belongs to his 
"juvenile" attempts, and IF orris's S irenr. ' nons,thourh full of 
{Trace and beauty, falls far belo\v the perfect loveliness of 
i-rnold ' s Llerman. 

In description Tennyson stands first fcr clear-cut beauty 
and accuracy. Morris has f^iven us a larre amount, but there 
is much repetition. 'rrrinburne 's descriptions are peculiar 

in that while the other poets select a sinfle instant :l'or de- 
scription he portrays a sea that constantly chanf^es; he stands 
alone also in his successful interpretation of moods of the 
sea and of the effects produced by sun and wind. Arnold and 
Trowninf^ have less of the descriptive element , Kiplin;^ and 
Rossetti still less, and Clouch hardly any except in the tide- 

passares. Te^inyscn and I.' orris are both poets of the shoi'e 
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but with this difference; the former emphasizes the watar 

side, the latter the land. Tennyson is especic:^lly happy in 
his portrayal of ths shore-ward movin/^ wave, while Morris is 
at his best in describing]; the features of the beach,- its 
vfhite or yellow sands, its cliffs, its shells, its birds. 
Browning writes of both wave and beacli, while Arnold and Ros- 
setti fix their eyes by preference upon the full flood of wa- 
ters. Swinburne alone describes the sea as it Looks to the 
swimmer. Browning also writes of the joy of swimpiinrj but 
his verse has nothing of the passion, the union of physical 
and spiritual rapture, of the younrer poet. 

Thcurh not one of the {^roup has confined himself to a 
sin^^le aspect of the sea - calm, windy or stormy - all except 
Browning; a 'id Iliplin^ have shown a marked preference; Tennyson 
for storm or thct v;hich suggests storm (1), Clough and Swin- 
burne for v/indy v/£:.ters, also Rossetti with an added touch of 
bleakness; Morris on the •Vnolo prefers t'le ccean in a state 
of unrest, ruffled by a light wind; Arnold is alone i-n his 
love for quiet moonlit floods. 

T'le poets have all referred to the tide :)ut the most sig- 
nificant treatment is round in Clough, Arnold and Tennyson. 



(1) Stopford Brooke calls attention to this. 
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Foam and spray are most often described by Swinbiirne; Tennyson 
comes next; Clonf^h and Rossetti do not mention them. S-^in- 
b-urne is the poet of the sea-wind; Rossetti comes next at a 
considerable distance. The land sapped by the sea has ap- 
pealed to Tennyson, Morris and Swinlnn^ne. Tlie ice-f;erg finds 
mention in Kiplinp;, Arnold and Tennyson; sea-fon in Kipling 
and Tennyson, on land in the latter, at sea in the former. 

So far as strikin/^ description of varied i'orms of sea- 
life is concerned, Bro^vTling is the most important with his 
r^iany odd and bripht-colored creatures that live in the sea or 
on the beach. Swinburne sin^s often of his brother, the sea- 
mew, in its lonely coramunion with the waves, Morris not in- 
frequently describes the birds alonr; tlie coast. For Rossetti 
the music of the sea-shell had rreat fascination and Tennyson 
has riven us one elaborate description of a shell. 

The question of color is not without interest* Swinburne 
gind -lorris are by far the most important. Morris has the 
rreater amount of color and th^ more definite outlines; Swin- 
burne more of radiance with greater variety and the more sub- 
tle effects. Browninf takes the third place and his color- 
inf:* is often marked by brilliance. There is less color in 

Tennyson but that little is ^ood. Arnold, Rossetti and Kipr 
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linn have still less and Clourh none rrorth mentioning. The 
poets ha\'e seemed to prefer dawn to sunset ^Thich is stranrely 
neglected, and Svrinb-arne 's magnificent work stands I^r abo\'e 
the others. Arnold is the poet of the moonlight; though Ten- 
nyson, Swinbtirne and Morris hs ve soT^e good passages and Ros- 
setti a single splendid stanza. The best wind-effects - the 
whitening of the sea by the ^ind - are found in Morris; Swin- 
burne comes close after him. Tennyson, Swinburne and Kipling 
have described phosphorescence, the last witji tlie rreatest 
truth and beauty. Arnold, Morris, STinburne and Tennyson 
have all tried their hand at under-soa coloring. Drovming 
is especially successful in describing the gay tints of the 
queer sea-creatures in which lie delights, and Swinburne's 
sea-flowors are frequently brilliant. Swin'mrne and Morris 
hav'^ combined colors very successfully, the former in his 
davms , the latter in his beach-pieces; I'rowning less fretjuent- 
ly but vrith almost eqi^al si^ccess and Tennyson in a few good 
passages. In Syrinburn': and Morris, tlie two colorists, green 
first, an5 gray, second, are much tho most corrmon colo^-adjo c- 
ti'^s; -^roen is not rare in Tennyson or e^ay in JCiplir/:, 
though relatively each has little color, but they occupy a 
very low place in the other poets. Blue, or its synonj/Tris, 
he s the first place in Tennyson, Arnold and KiplinrlHiA^AT/^ 
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very rare in Swinburne and Morris* Yellow is seldOiTi found, 
least infrequently in Swinburne. VQiite, most conffnon in con- 
nection with the wind or moonlight, is found in nearly all. 
Van is comr lon in Morris and Swinburna. 

To these ei^ht poets the sea has spoken "a various 2an- 
^^xac:e.^ Sv^inburne, as mi^ht be expected, fives us by far the 
most i'ull treatment and is the most successful in impart inr 
to his verse scnethinf of the sea's own sound. In Rossetti 
the sound-element is liardly less import<cnt though in a very 
clifferent ^7ay; the sea's voice is to him an interpreter of 
life and death and "all dark names." Tennyson comes next 
at a considerable distance, and then Morris, \vlio has little 
sound in proportion to the whole a^iount of his sea-poetry. 
T':e remaining: poets }iave a small sound-element , Clourh 'nardly 
any. Except Cloufh and iriplinc the poets arrange themselves 
in pairs. Tennyson and Rossetti heard a sad or stormy voice, 
with a drearier note in Rossetti, a softer note of pain in 
Tennyson; in neither is the sea's voice flad or triumphant, 
and in very few cases is.it tender. Arnold qnd ''orris dv^ell 
upon soft 'M-urmurinr sounds,- a state of gentle unrest. Mor- 
ris also delights in tho plash of the wave against the boat- 
side, and Arnold describes the rreat solemn voliime of sound 
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with perhaps even {greater sympathy than the murmixring noises. 
Tlie sound-element is small in Brownin/^ but he a^ees vrith 
S>Yinburne in making its most frequent voice one of mirth and 
laughter, sometimes stormy or silent, very seldom sad. Sirin- 
burne is the only one ^^o deals with complex moods; the sea 
has several voices on a single page, and roar and thunder are 
not seldom associated with joy and rapture. He is likewise 
very happy in his description of tha "soft live" sounds, 
thoufji murmur, so often used by Morris, is rarely ^nployed. 
Again he often describ'':is the sea's voice as that of wild ani- 
mals. Thorgh the sound element is slifjit in Kipling there 
are some notable exceptions, most of which deal with the crasli 
of the water upon the boat* His "calling" of the sea seldom 
refers to sound, and the same thing may be said of Swinburne's 
"word of the sea. " 

Of sea-odors the poets have had less to say than might 
be expected. The verse of Clough and Kipling has most of 
the salt atmosphere, while Morris has given us the best single 
description. 

Vfe have found that the figurative use of the sea plays 
an important part in the verse of all but Morris and Kipling, 
the most objective of the eight is their treatment of the sea. 
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Relatively slight in the former it hardly occurs in the latter^ 
except in t^vo cllerorical ballads,- a feet not '.vithout sig- 
nificance when we re^.eniber that Kiplinf^ vms born neny y^ars 
latei^ than tho poits associated ^Tith him in this study. In 
nearly all the croup there are instances of description merf- 
in(! into meditation upon the inexplicable things of life and 
death; the most extended examples occur in Brovming and S\Tin- 
burne . The greatest number of firxires is to be found in 
SwinbiTrne, but the proportion is smaller than in the reimin- 
inc" five. Over and o'ver arain the sea is life, death, time, 
or destiny; even ''^I orris cannot wholly escape this tendency, 
Kipling alone is free from it. It is strongest in Cloiigh zno 
Roosetti, both of wliom have expressed their profoundest 
thouglits upon the meaning of life in terms of the sea. Ari-iold 
comes next at a little distance, and tl:en Tennyson and Swin- 
burne, wiiile Browning's use of t?ie sea is mostly flrurative 
end. his figures usually refer to spiritual thinrs. The sea 
:s a sjTfibol of life, not infrequent in Browninrt is- often 
found in Clourh and Arnold. It is in this connection that 
the fifU'-ative vo:^-af:e of life is so prominent; the emphasis 
may be upon the peril, tlie uncertainty, cs in Arnold; or upon 
the buoyant sense of freedom a -id prc^^ress as in Cl0Lif:h; or 

tipon th^.* final harbor, the soul's hi.^h ideal, as in Tennyson. 
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oomeYrhat akin to this is the sea of tin^e found in nearly all 
but receivinf: its most perfect expression in Rossetti; Swin- 
biirne, too, often lias the sarae conception, sometinies blendinf^ 
with tho^ights of change and progress. Tennyson speaks to us 
of death and of the unknovrn state of the soul that precedes 
birth under the sjTibol of the sea, often with fr.eat force and 
beauty; the sea of death is also found in Arnold and Clourh, 
and, iiiore freotiently, in S^rinburne and Rossetti, who likewise 
often associc.te it with doom or fate. Of distinct spiritual 
or 'nental states not in^plied in the fcrefoinf, the larf'^st 
numbei' of illustrations is to be found in Ternyson, ?.rowninr: 
and Swinburne. In Browninf^, Rossetti and Swinburne the sea 
is used, in a very different way in each case, as a type of 
tlie Goul^.a:d both Bro^nin^ ^ind Arnold make the individual 
wave the s^Ti-ibol of tha idividual life. To Clorfh and Ar- 
nold the sea is often the tj^e of th.at which separates. .'he 
sugg'3stiveness of the tide appealed strbnrly to Tennyson, Ar- 
nold and Clouph, and each has derived from it at least one 
firTure of unusual \)eauty» Swinburne is the poet of the foam, 
and he often uses it to set forth forth that which is beau- 
tiful and short-lived. It is clear that passa^res employing: 
the sea to illustrate the concrete cannot be classified. This 
use is larrest in .Morris and Swinbi^rne; in a few cases it is 
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effective in Tennyson, and tlie hauntinr; beauty of the sea- 
passages in ^yhich Rossetti describes the ciiarm of the woman 
he loved should be mentioned here. Morris ajid Swinbi;arne al- 
so use the sea to set forth the beauty of the himian body, end 
the battle-pieces of the latter employ sea-terms freely. 
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